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POETRY 

M.  T.,  F/31 

Nimble  words, 
Flow'ry  phrases, 
Tinkling  tunes, 
Poet's  praises, 

Pulsing  rhythm, 
Ringing  rhyme, 
Captivating 
All  the  time. 

WILD  GEESE 

William  Lord,  F.'31 

Have  you  ever  watched  that  arrow, 

A  restless  line  of  gray  against  the  sky, 

Ever  changing,  restless,  forming  while  on  high? 

On  a  somber,  dull,  October  morning 

That's  the  time  to  hear  their  honking, 

To  see  that  wedge  of  geese  against  the  clouds. 

See  the  wild  geese 
There's  magic  in  the  cry, 
See  the  flock  of  wild  geese, 
Winging  southward  by. 

ON  A  MOONLIT  NIGHT 

Marjorie  Hill,  J.'30 
0  moon,  they  say  you're  dead.    They  lie. 
They  do  not  know  you  dear,  as  I, 
A  pulsing  orb  against  the  sky. 
They  do  not  understand  how  kind 
The  light  that  soothes  my  restless  mind. 
Oh,  they  are  blind.     How  can  they  know 
Thy  changing  moods  that  I  love  so? 
They  cannot  feel  thy  power  to  make 
This  heart  and  body  sag  with  ache, 
To  pierce  me  with  thy  beauty  white, 
To  fill  with  sweetness  the  black  night. 
They  say  you're  dead.    My  moon,  they  lie. 
They  do  not  know  you.  dear,  as  I. 

THE  DRUM  MAJOR  MAN 

Helen  Lahey,  J.'31 
(From  the  Notebook  of  a  Small  Boy) 
I  like  to  follow  the  drum  major-man, 
As  he  plays  his  drum  at  the  head  of  the  band. 


So  I  always,  when  I  can, — 

Follow  the  big  drum  major  man. 

He  wears  a  great  tall  hat  of  fur, 

Which  he  nods  with  a  military  stir; 

He's  all  dressed  up  in  red  and  yeller: 

Oh,  he's  a  very  jolly  feller, 

Is  the  tall  drum  major-man. 

He  carries  a  great  big  shiny  drum 

Which  goes  rat-a-tat-tat,  tum-te,  turn,  dum, 

An'  when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  big  man, 

I'm  gonna  be  a  drum  major  man 

And  play  the  drum  at  the  head  of  the  band. 

SUMMER  SUNSET 

Marjorie  Hill,  J.'30 

I 

A  red  gold  road  across  the  lake, 
The  sun,  reflected,  sinks  in  glory. 

King  of  the  sky,  great  is  his  death, 
Great  with  splendour,  old  in  story. 

II 

Purpled  shrouds  drape  'round  the  king, 
Royal  purple  lined  with  red. 

His  crimson  blood  drops  to  the  lake, 
Majestic  heaven's  his  kingly  bed. 

Ill 

Come  from  his  fight  across  the  sky, 
A  victor  even  though  in  death, 

Down,  down,  he  slips  below  the  trees; 
We  hear  his  last  re-echoing  breath. 

TWO  MIRACLES  OF  A  DAY 

M.  T.,  F.  '31 

A  silver  spot 

And  from  a  dark'ning  cloud 

Sped  the  moon, 

Pale  and  wan, 

But  beautiful  and  weird. 

A  burst  of  gold 

And  from  the  pale  white  dawn 

Sped  the  sun, 

Chariot  flecked  with  a  light 

Of  shining  radiance. 
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THE    COFFIN    OF    A    THOUSAND 
PEOPLE 

Francis  Walsh,  F.'29 

When  Jimmie  Dugan  was  about  thirty 
years  old,  he  was  ordered  by  his  doctor  to 
leave  his  business  up  here  in  the  states 
and  go  away  for  a  vacation  for  his  health. 
He  went  to  a  small  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  called  Martirque.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  island  was  only  one  thousand, 
and  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  mostly 
negroes  and  very  few  French  people. 

He  found  a  convenient  lodging  at  the 
home  of  a  Frenchman  and  started  taking 
life  easy  for  a  change,  roaming  about  the 
island.  During  his  first  weeks  there,  he 
became  attached  to  a  Frenchman, 
Francais  De  Bauche,  just  a  bit  older  than 
himself.  His  father  had  lived  on  the 
same  island  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
for  some  unknown  reason  had  left  the 
island  very  suddenly,  when  Francais  was 
a  young  boy  and  had  gone  to  England. 
After  his  father's  death,  Francais  had 
returned  to  the  island,  which  was  about  a 
year  before  Jimmie  went  there. 

For  thirteen  months  Jimmie  lived  there 
seeing  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen 
people.  Francais  and  Jimmie  became 
very  good  friends  and  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  together.  The  natives  seemed  to 
dislike  Francais  very  much  and  said  he 
had  a  bad  temper  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  However,  Jimmie  didn't 
see  it  until  one  night  when  they  were 
playing  poker  together  in  Jimmie's  lodg- 
ing house.  They  had  a  very  hot  argu- 
ment just  over  a  mere  slip  in  the  game. 
It  didn't  take  long  for  Francais'  temper  to 
get  the  best  of  him,  and  he  was  soon 
furious.  There  had  been  a  few  natives 
gathered  about  the  house,  and  as  the 
argument  went  on,  they  crowded  around, 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  their  jeers 
became  noticeable.  Jimmie  wouldn't 
stand  for  this  and  ordered  Francais  from 


the  house.  He  went  out,  banging  the 
doors  behind  him  and  everything  immedi- 
ately became  quiet.  The  natives  soon 
left,  and  Jimmie  could  see  them  crouched 
about  in  the  shadows  outside,  talking 
seriously  among  themselves.  It  amused 
Jimmie  at  the  time,  but  he  didn't  think 
anything  more  of  it  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  Jimmie  was-  sud- 
denly awakened  by  loud  cries  of  the 
natives  outside.  Then  they  seemed  to 
enter  the  house,  and  before  he  could 
make  out  what  was  going  on,  they  threw 
open  his  door  and  heaved  themselves  at 
him.  crying,  "Murderer!     Murderer!" 

Jimmie  was  so  stunned  that  he  didn't 
realize  a  thing  that  was  going  on  except 
that  he  was  being  dragged  here  and  there 
by  some  wild  men  and  heard  the  words 
"Murderer!  Murderer!"  and  "Lynch 
him,  Lynch  him,"  and  after  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on. 

When  Jimmie  came  to,  he  was  lying  on 
some  old  rags  in  absolute  darkness.  He 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  in  a  prison.  He  knew  not,  why  he 
was  there,  except  that  he  had  been  called 
a  murderer. 

Early  the  next  day,  or  what  Jimmie 
thought  was  the  next  day,  he  heard  some 
loud  voices  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  opening  of  the  iron  doors.  He  then 
saw  some  rays  of  light  and  immediately 
three  hard  looking  negroes,  talking 
noisily  among  themselves  in  a  mixture  of 
native  and  English,  stopped  before  the 
iron  door.  Jimmie  could  not  make  out 
what  they  were  saying,  except  something 
about  the  old  man  De  Bauche  and 
Francais.  After  listening  a  little  while 
longer,  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Francais  had  been  murdered. 

Suddenly  a  small  negro  boy  came  run- 
ning into  the  prison,  shouting  and  yelling 
as  loud  as  he  could;  all  Jimmie  could  get 
out  of  his  yelling  was  Mount  Pelee.  The 
three  men  immediately  became  very 
much   excited,   and   they   too  yelled   and 
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waved  their  hands  about.  Thinking  of 
nobody  except  themselves,  they  rushed 
from  the  prison,  clanging  the  big  door 
behind  them,  leaving  the  little  negro 
inside.  He  yelled  and  pounded  on  the 
door  with  so  much  noise  that  Jimmie's 
voice  could  not  be  heard  and,  then, 
exhausted,  the  lad  fell  to  the  floor. 
Jimmie  called  to  him  but  could  get  no 


answer. 


All  became  very  silent,  and  soon 
Jimmie  heard  peculiar  noises,  which 
kept  growing  louder  and  louder  and  all 
of  a  sudden  the  words  "Mount  Pelee," 
came  to  Jimmie's  mind,  and  he  realized 
that  the  mountain  was  erupting. 

The  noises  grew  louder  and  louder  and 
he  could  hear  the  faint  voices  of  the 
natives  running  wild  for  their  lives.  All 
of  a  sudden  Jimmie  jumped  up,  and,  as 
his  last  chance,  tugged  and  banged  him- 
self against  the  iron  bars,  but  it  was  of  no 
use,  for  the  bars  had  not  been  put  there 
to  be  removed  by  human  beings,  and 
finally,  he  too  fell  to  the  floor  unconscious. 

When  Jimmie  came  to  he  heard  voices 
off  in  the  distance;  he  could  hear  English 
voices;  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  and 
were  finally  yelling  at  him;  he  could 
hear  some  one  say,  "And  the  little  negro 
and  this  man  are  the  only  survivors."  He 
jumped  up,  but  was  gently  pushed  back 
on  something  soft — it  was  a  pillow. 
When  Jimmie  looked  around,  he  didn't 
know  whether  he  was  in  heaven,  a 
dream,  or  really  alive.  Then  coming 
entirely  to  his  senses,  he  realized  he  was 
in  a  cabin  of  a  ship,  surrounded  by  people 
from  his  own  country. 

Jimmie's  first  thought  was  of  the  little 
negro  boy;  what  had  become  of  him? 
Someone  pointed  to  a  bed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cabin,  and  there  he  was,  lean- 
ing on  his  elbow,  much  more  bewildered 
than  was  Jimmie  himself. 

The  Captain  then  told  them  how 
Mount  Pelee  had  erupted  and  how  its 
lava   had  poured  down  over  the  island, 


burying  everybody  and  everything  within 
its  reach  except  the  occupants  of  the 
prison  with  the  iron  doors.  As  soon  as 
Mount  Pelee  had  subsided  and  the  lava 
hardened,  he  brought  his  ship  to  the 
rescue  of  the  survivors.  With  little 
hope,  they  had  dug  down  until  they  could 
pry  open  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and 
after  rinding  them  there,  had  taken  the 
two  survivors. 

Jimmie,  in  turn,  told  the  men,  that  for 
some  unknown  reason,  he  had  been 
charged  with  murder  and  thrown  in 
prison  and  how  the  little  negro  had  been 
left  there  by  the  thoughtless  men. 

So  thankful  was  the  negro  boy  that  his 
life  had  been  saved  that  he  told  them  in 
broken  English  why  Jimmie  had  been 
convicted  of  murder  and  put  in  prison. 
Francais  De  Bauche's  father  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  among  the  natives  for 
which  they  never  forgive  a  man.  So  when 
Francais  returned  to  the  island,  not 
knowing  of  his  father's  crime,  the 
negroes  sought  revenge.  When  Francais 
and  Jimmie  had  their  argument,  it  had 
given  them  the  idea.  One  of  the  natives 
murdered  Francais  and  then  accused 
Jimmie  of  the  crime,  to  save  themselves. 

So  down  there  in  the  West  Indies  lies 
the  coffin  of  a  thousand  people. 


THE  LITTLE  BLUE  FRUIT  OF  THE 
GODS 

Burton  Engley,  J. '30 

The  sense  of  taste,  it  seems,  differs  in 
individuals.  Some  like  olives  the  first 
time  they  eat  them,  but  others  do  not. 
Some  relish  pickles,  while  some  find 
pickles  do  not  please  them  any  more  than 
vinegar  or  salt  water.  In  the  case  of 
blueberries,  however,  I  think  the  flavor  is 
universally  accepted  as  ideal;  at  least,  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  deny  it. 

It  is  a  friendly  fruit,  especially  so  when 
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growing  on  a  high  bush.  The  low  bush 
seems  a  little  spiteful,  caused  perhaps,  by 
the  necessity  of  stooping.  Blueberries  are 
delicious,  when  eaten  raw  or  cooked. 
Blueberry  pie  is  a  delight.  I  was  terribly 
disappointed  one  day  when  a  blueberry 
pie  and  a  dozen  cakes  were  salted  instead 
of  sugared  by  mistake.  Even  the  hens 
couldn't  eat  them ! 

The  little  blueberry  is  sweet  without 
being  effusive;  it  satisfies  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  more  one  eats  the  more  one 
wants;  there  isn't  .a  cough  in  a  carload. 

The  summer  sweeting  comes  after  the 
blueberry,  in  my  estimation,  but  it  has  a 
disadvantage.  One  can  eat  innumerable 
blueberries,  and  feel  like  eating  more. 
Even  to  imagine  eating  innumerable 
summer  sweetings  is  to  bring  on  a  mental 
stomach  ache.  The  summer  sweeting  has 
a  charming  flavor;  it  is  not  hard;  there 
are  seldom  worms  inside;  but  the  blue- 
berry flaunts  its  purple  banner  high 
above  the  yellow  covering  of  the  sweet- 
ing. 

Blackberries  display  their  delicious  ex- 
terior, but  their  interiors  are  crowded 
with  seeds.  Oranges  are  nice,  but  some 
means  should  be  invented  to  direct  the 
juice  in  one  direction.  Dry  oranges  are 
worse  than  no  oranges  at  all.  Grapes 
pucker  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
stones,  when  chewed  fine,  give  the 
tongue  a  prickly  sensation;  and  it  is  such 
a  temptation  to  chew  them!  Bananas 
have  an  excellent  flavor,  but  they  have  a 
tendency  to  break  off  half  way  from  the 
top,  which  causes  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. The  blueberry,  then,  is  the 
supreme  fruit.  It  provides  an  interesting 
pastime.  After  eating  a  pie,  everyone 
opens  his  mouth  to  compare  the  shades  of 
blue  of  his  companions*  tongues  and 
teeth.  Some  find  the  juice  left  on  the 
plate  a  hindrance,  but  a  method  of  elimi- 
nating this  has  been  devised  by  a  Quincy 
man,  and  before  long  the  dish  of  juice 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.     As  for  me.  I 


think  that  licking  the  plate  is  the  grand 
climax  to  a  satisfying  meal. 

THE  BLUE  AND  THE  RED 

Carl  Peterson,  F.'29 

On  your  mark!  Get  set.  Go!  Like  a 
flash  out  of  a  gun,  there  sprang  forward  a 
small,  sturdy,  powerful-looking,  little 
fellow.  With  flying  heels  he  drove 
through  the  throng  that  always  start  such 
a  race,  for  this  was  a  Cross-country  race, 
a  race  of  two  miles  and  a  half. 

Xow  Jimmy  was  a  little  sophomore  and 
new  to  this  sport,  but  through  his  trials 
he  had  shown  the  veterans  a  few  tricks. 
He  had  a  good,  and  even,  steady  pace, 
but  it  was  his  finish  that  won  him  his 
honors. 

At  the  first  turn  he  had  found  a  place 
away  from  the  howling  pack  behind. 

"This  is  far  enough  in  the  front,"  he 
thought  as  he  settled  into  a  long,  easy 
stride.  Now  they  were  slowing  down; 
that  first  mad  sprint  was  only  to  lose 
those  fellows  who  are  slow  and  get  in 
one's  way.  Bunching  close,  the  leaders 
strove  to  bring  up  their  teams. 

Coming  to  a  narrow  path  where  they 
must  go  single  file,  each  endeavored  to 
be  first,  to  get  a  chance  to  catch  his 
breath,  to  slow  up  those  behind,  and  also 
to  give  his  team  time  to  catch  up.  The 
little  fellow's  knees  pumped  up  and 
down  hard  as  he  strove  to  hold  his  place. 
But  a  big  fellow  went  sailing  by.  panting 
like  a  steam  engine. 

"'He  won't  last  long  at  that  rate," 
thought  Jimmy  as  he  slowed  down  be- 
hind him.  After  getting  his  second 
wind,  he  would  go  by  that  fellow  with 
ease.  The  path  widened,  but  everyone 
was  climbing,  and  there  was  no  passing, 
just  hard  breathing. 

Up  the  hill  and  across  the  field  they 
swept,  still  in  single  file.  First,  a  red, 
then  a  blue,  and  then  a  blue  and  another 
blue — Jimmy's     team      was     up     there. 
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Leaping  across  the  field,  the  leaders 
strove  to  hold  their  places  as  they  had 
just  passed  the  half-way  mark.  Striking 
a  rough  place,  Jimmy  nearly  fell,  bal- 
anced and  caught  his  stride  again. 

"Most  fell,"  he  mused.     "Be  careful." 

Now  for  that  slippery  hill  where  all 
sure-footed  fellows  excelled.  Up  they 
swept,  with  Jimmy  holding  a  close  second. 
Now  they  were  up,  but  tired  and  panting 
harder.  Oh  if  they  could  only  rest  a 
minute!  Just  enough  to  draw  a  deep 
clear   breath,    but  no — never.     Go   on — 


win. 


"Now  for  a  bit  of  rest;  down  hill," 
mused  Jimmy  as  he  increased  his  stride. 
Down  the  hill  they  thumped  with  strides 
that  jarred  their  whole  bodies,  then  up  a 
short  path  and  down  the  other  side. 
Down  again  for  some  more  thumping  and 
jarring.  Then,  at  last,  a  level  stretch. 
Little  Jimmy  was  tripping  close  behind. 
Now  they  swept  across  this  level  stretch 
and  through  another  path.  But  this  path 
was  different.  It  had  tall  and  short 
bushes  growing  close  on  either  side.  One 
had  to  be  careful  he  didn't  run  full  into 
a  bush  held  back  by  a  previous  runner 
because  one  of  these  bushes  can  give  a 
stinging  scratch  if  caught  just  right.  But 
on  they  sped  across  a  cinder  pile, 
through  a  fence  and  onto  the  last  leg  of 
their  journey — the  home  stretch — straight 
up  a  long  gradual  hill  and  down  to  a 
finish  around  the  corner. 

Now  the  leaders  were  showing  their 
qualities — now  it  showed  whether  you 
could  do  it  or  not.  With  greater  strides 
each  endeavored  to  pull  away  from  his 
opponent.  Little  Jimmy  stuck  like  a 
cockle  burr.  It  was  hard,  but  it  was  also 
too  late  to  quit  now.  Up  and  on  they 
swept,  no  thought  of  one's  opponent,  no 
— just  for  the  honor  of  first  place,  pos- 
sibly setting  a  record.  They  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  puffing  and  panting, 
tired  in  every  part  of  their  bodies.  But 
never  say  quit — go  on ! 


On  leaped  little  Jimmy.  On  leaped  his 
opponent  in  red.  Now  the  finish  line  was 
in  sight.  With  a  flying  start,  his  oppon- 
ent broke  into  a  sprint,  but  Jimmy  was 
ready  also.  He,  too,  leaped  ahead,  put- 
ting every  bit  of  energy  left  in  his  body 
in  that  finish.  Ten  feet — five — three- 
two — and  now! 

With  a  staggering  step,  Jimmy  walked 
to  the  side  line  and  sat  down.  In  a  few 
seconds,  he  was  up,  for  his  team  was 
coming  in.  There  they  come!  Tired, 
red-faced,  weary  of  limb  but  still  fighting. 

"Good  work  Jimmy.  That's  the  old 
fighting  spirit,"  said  Mr.  Thompson  as 
he  slipped  an  arm  around  Jimmy's 
shoulders.  "You  gave  that  fellow  a  close 
run;  only  for  that  wonderful  sprint  of 
yours,  you  would  have  lost." 

"A  good  clean  piece  of  team  work," 
said  the  coach  as  he  again  glanced  at  a 
paper  of  figures. 


"AND  BRING  WITH  THEE  CALM 
PEACE  AND  QUIET" 

Helen  Malcolm,  F.'29 

"And  bring  with  thee  calm  Peace  and 
Quiet" — alas,  Melancholy,  if  thou  wilt 
deign  to  conduct  these  two  jewels  of  great 
price  into  my  presence,  I  shall  worship 
at  thy  throne  forever.  For  what  is  more 
essential  to  one  striving  to  write  a  short 
story  or  essay  than  that  same  longed  for 
"calm  Peace  and  Quiet?"  But  whither 
shall  I  go  in  search  of  them;  Must  I 
wander  forth  many  a  weary,  foot-sore 
mile  to  the  limitless  solitudes  of  a  desert? 
It  would  seem  so,  for  at  home  with  my 
precious  family,  I  have  not  yet  discovered 
it. 

If  I  attempt  that  difficult  and  disagree- 
able task  in  the  afternoon,  no  sooner  am 
I  prepared  to  commence  than — ding-a- 
ling-ling — the  telephone  rings  shrilly. 
With    a    muttered    ejaculation,    I    throw 
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down  my  pen  and  answer.  The  conver- 
sation is  brief,  very  brief,  I  attend  to  that. 
Again  it  announces  that  someone  wants 
to  speak  to  me.  I  shall  have  to  answer 
it,  I  suppose:  for  if  I  don't,  it  will  ring 
until  I'm  so  distracted  that  I  could  tear 
my  hair.  This  time  my  replies  are  rather 
curt;  but  the  next  time — well,  I  couldn't 
make  my  voice  sound  agreeable  if  it  were 
the  President  himself;  and  the  fourth 
time  my  thoughts  are  murdeious.  (I 
hope  you  remember  that  I'm  attempting 
to  create  a  piece  of  literature.) 

Now  the  doorbell  informs  me  of  the 
arrival  of  little  brother  with  a  half  a 
dozen  members  of  his  "'gang."  By  the 
time  that  they  have  carried  out,  (so  it 
seems  to  me)  one  thing  at  a  time,  every 
article  that  he  possesses,  I  have  coaxed, 
remonstrated,  threatened,  and  railed  at 
him  so  that  my  disposition  is  ruined,  and 
the  only  thing  that  I  could  possibly 
write  in  such  a  state  would  be  a  tirade 
against  "kid  brothers"  or  cruel  instructors 
who  force  us  to  expend  our  energy  on 
such  obnoxious  things  as  compositions. 

It  is  evening  when  I  again  open  the 
desk  which  I  banged  shut  in  the  after- 
noon. Perhaps  peace  will  be  flitting 
about !  I  grimly  pursue  an  elusive  in- 
spiration, but  my  quarry  constantly 
escapes.  Mother's  voice  issues  from  the 
parlor,  and  simultaneously  the  radio 
bursts  forth  in  a  stirring  march. 

"Helen,  did  you  read  this  article?" 

I  haven't,  and  she  proceeds  at  once  to 
remedy  the  fact  by  reading  it  herself.  I 
calm  myself  and  strive  to  remember  that 
she  is  my  mother. 

"O,  come  here  and  look  at  this  pattern. 
Helen." 

Dutifully  I  obey:  but  when  the  sum- 
mons come  again — 

"For  goodness  sake!  How  am  I  to 
write  an  essay  if  I'm  constantly  walking 
back  and  forth  into  the  parlor:" 

Mother  is  immediately  contrite;  but 
my  equilibrium  is  destroyed:  and  it  is  no 


use    to    try    to    write    more    until    it    is 
restored. 

My  next  attempt  comes  after  the 
family  has  retired.  0,  Peace,  you  have 
come  at  last!  Ah,  an  inspiration  from  the 
skies,  may  I  grasp  it  before  it  flees.  No 
such  luck!  A  car  roars  into  the  drive- 
way next  door,  the  brakes  are  jammed 
on,  and  a  woman's  voice  calls.  "Albert, 
where  are  the  keys:"  Then  follows  the 
banging  of  doors,  opening  of  windows, 
and  numerous  other  equally  soothing 
sounds.  At  last  everything  is  still  for  a 
while,  but  my  sleep-laden  eyelids  droop 
drowsily  over  my  weary  eyes,  so  I  ex- 
tinguish my  midnight  lamp  and  betake 
myself  to  bed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
others  have  risen,  I  have  captured  that 
fleeting  inspiration  and  commenced  to 
write,  when  from  above — 

*'Mama,  mama,  where  are  my  clothes:" 
(All  young  children  are  early  risers.)  A 
dull  thump,  which  resounds  through  the 
house,  marks  the  landing  of  two  bare  feet 
on  the  floor.  Soon  a  voice  at  my 
shoulder  asks.  "What  are  vou  doing?" 

"Nothing." 

'"Can  I  have  an  eraser?"     No  answer. 

"What's  that?"     Still  silence  reigns. 

"Oh,  wmere'd  you  get  that?" 

"For  heaven's  sake,  get  and  stop  an- 
noying me."  A  decidedly  peevish  little 
boy  withdraws.  Soon  from  the  kitchen 
there  issues  a  song  decidedly  irritating  to 
one  desirous  of  quiet  and  absolutely  off 
tune. 

"Stop  that  singing." 

"My  teacher—" 

"Yes,  I  know  your  teacher  said  to 
practice  singing;  but  I  should  hope  that 
she  didn't  designate  six-thirty  in  the 
morning  and  a  period  when  your  sister 
was  doing  homework  as  the  only  time  at 
which  you  could  exercise  your  vocal 
chords." 

Appeals  to  mother,  arguments  ensuing, 
and — 
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"Well,  it's  noisy  enough  in  school,  but 
this  can't  be  beat.  I'm  through  trying  to 
find  'calm  Peace  and  Quiet'  to  write  in." 


A  NOVEMBER  MORNING  ON 
QUINCY   BAY 

Richard  Hammond,  F.'29 

The  buzz  of  the  alarm  clock  at  3.30 
A.  M.  startled  me.  I  gave  Joe  a  nudge, 
and  we  both  jumped  out  in  the  cold 
frosty  air  of  an  early  November  morning 
and  dressed.  After  an  early  morning 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  doughnuts,  we 
packed  our  clothes,  guns,  and  shells  in 
the  back  of  the  auto  and  started  on  our 
duck-hunting  trip  on  Quincy  Bay. 

On  arriving  at  the  beach,  we  immedi- 
ately began  to  pack  the  decoys  and  other 
paraphernalia  in  the  back  of  the  boat. 
All  this  being  done,  we  hopped  into  the 
boat  and  started  to  row.  After  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  rowing,  we  found 
the  spot  where  we  wanted  to  set  out  our 
decoys.  At  this  point,  Joe  took  the  oars 
alone,  and  I  started  to  set  out  the  decoys 
from  the  back  of  the  boat.  This  process 
took  about  a  half  hour;  and,  by  that  time, 
we  had  the  boat  anchored  outside  the 
decoys;  it  was  5:30,  and  light  was  show- 
ing over  in  the  east. 

Sitting  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat  in  the 
early  morning  with  a  cold  northwest  wind 
blowing  is  not  a  feeling  that  is  any  too 
comfortable,  but  still  it  is  good  for  flying 
ducks. 

At  5:45  we  heard  the  first  shot  of  the 
morning  out  on  Hangman's  Island. 
Shortly  after  this  Joe  spied  a  pair  com- 
ing up  the  wind  from  Hough's  Neck. 
These  birds  circled  the  decoys  too  wide. 


W  e  waited  another  twenty  minutes,  when 
I  saw  a  single  coming  straight  for  the 
decoys,  a  hundred  yards  off  the  bow  of 
the  boat.  He  swung  wide  of  the  decoys 
but  turned  and  came  up  into  the  wind 
and  was  just  about  to  set  in  when  Joe 
shot  and  dropped  him  in  his  tracks. 

All  over  the  bay  we  could  see  and  hear 
other  shooting.  By  7:30  the  morning 
flying  was  about  over  except  for  a  few 
stragglers.  At  this  time  we  had  together 
two  coots  and  a  shelldrake.  Then  was 
the  time  when  a  good  hot  cup  of  coffee 
from  the  thermos  bottle  cheered  and 
warmed  us  up. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was  kind  of 
slow,  as  there  were  not  many  birds  fly- 
ing, but  about  10  o'clock  the  wind  blew 
hard,  and  the  birds  began  to  fly  again. 
Both  of  us  simultaneously  saw  five  com- 
ing down  the  wind,  flying  probably  be- 
tween 90  and  100  miles  an  hour.  They 
were  coming  straight  for  decoys,  and  it 
was  evident  they  were  just  going  to  give 
them  the  "once  over."  When  they  got 
abreast  us,  we  got  up  on  our  knees  and 
aimed.  I  picked  the  first  bird  and  lead 
him  plenty;  and  when  I  pulled  the 
trigger,  the  last  bird  dropped.  Joe  had 
done  about  the  same  thing,  but  his  bird 
was  only  crippled.  This  is  the  hardest 
job  of  all  in  a  wind,  namely  to  find  a 
cripple.  We  were  lucky  in  seeing  him 
after  his  first  dive  and  rowed  just  where 
we  thought  he  would  come  up.  Sure 
enough,  he  came  up  about  thirty  yards  off 
the  boat,  and  Joe  got  him  with  one  shot. 
This  was  the  best  luck  we  had  had  all 
morning. 

Soon  after  this  we  decided  to  pick  up 
the  decoys  and  go  in.  Again  Joe  took  the 
oars,  and  I  got  into  the  back  of  the  boat. 
Finishing  this  job,  I  started  to  row,  also, 
but  not  with  the  same  spirit  as  I  had  on 
rowing  out  about  seven  hours  before. 
We  got  on  shore,  emptied  the  boat  and 
started  home,  arriving  there  just  in  time 
to  sit  down  for  dinner. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  PORTIA 

Annie  Miller,  Feb.'31 

The  evening  of  the  Ides  of  March, 
when  Brutus  returned  to  his  home,  he 
found  it  surrounded  by  a  mob  crying, 
"Revenge,  revenge  for  Ceasar's  death." 

Brutus  knew  that  this  meant  death  or 
flight  from  the  city  and  Portia.  Before 
he  had  time  to  decide  what  to  do,  a 
chariot  drove  quickly  up  beside  him.  A 
woman  was  driving.  She  ordered  Brutus 
to  get  in  and  crouch  down  before  any  one 
noticed  him.  Brutus  at  once  recognized 
the  woman  as  Cassius,  and  he  quickly  did 
as  he  was  bid.  Cassius  then  beat  the 
horses  to  a  mad  pace  towards  the  city 
gates.  Brutus  turned  to  get  one  fleeting 
glimpse  of  his  home  before  the  turn  in  the 
street  obscured  his  view. 

Portia,  who  had  been  standing  at  the 
orchard  gate,  saw  all  this  and  at  once 
recognized  Cassius  by  the  mocking  smile 
she  turned  to  the  frenzied  mob.  She 
would  have  liked  to  have  called  to  them 
to  take  her  too,  or  to  have  one  word  with 
Brutus,  but  that  would  have  attracted 
the  crowd's  eyes  and  meant  death  to 
them  all.  She  was  happy  to  see  that 
Brutus  had  escaped  the  seething  mob, 
but  would  she  ever  see  him  again?  This 
thought  pierced  her  heart  like  a  dagger. 
She  hated  to  let  that  thought  rise  in  her 
mind,  but  it  was  hard  to  keep  down. 

Slowly  she  turned  to  go  into  the  house. 
She  would  wait.  Wait?  Would  he  ever 
return?  Oh,  what  a  weakling  she  was! 
Of  course,  Brutus  would  come  back. 
Nothing  would  happen  to  Brutus !  How 
could  it?  Brutus,  so  strong,  noble,  and 
brave,  would  certainly  return  to  her. 
Yes  indeed,  she  would  wait.  All  these 
thoughts  raced  through  her  tortured 
brain. 

So  Portia  waited  a  month,  but  Brutus 
did  not  return.  It  certainly  had  been  hard 
for  her.  as  she  had  received  no  word  from 
him. 


Every  day  for  a  while  she  gave  offer- 
ings to  the  gods,  but  that  did  not  help. 
Finally  she  became  despondent  and  gave 
up  the  thought  of  offerings.  Then  one 
day  she  decided  to  try  offerings  again. 
As  she  went  into  the  sacramental  cham- 
ber, an  idea  flashed  through  her  mind. 
She  would  sacrifice  herself  to  the  gods  to 
save  Brutus.  Slowly  she  walked  to  one 
of  the  incense  burners  and,  taking  three 
glowing  coals  from  the  bowl,  quickly  put 
them  into  her  mouth  and  swallowed 
them.  Her  face  was  drained  of  all  its 
color;  she  slumped  forward,  and  her  eyes 
closed  slowly.  But  suddenly  she  drew 
herself  up  straight,  flung  her  head  back 
with  a  radiant  smile  across  her  face 
which  was  colorless,  and,  stretching  her 
arms  back,  she  half  sobbed. 

"For  you,  Brutus." 

She  then  faltered  and  stumbled  for- 
ward, falling  at  the  foot  of  the  statue 
with  a  smile  in  her  blistered  eyes  that 
illuminated  her  whole  face. 


REAL   BRAVERY 

Wilbur  Hodgdon,  F.'29 

It  was  shortly  after  9:00  o'clock  Satur- 
day morning,  when  I  drove  up  to  my 
summer  home  at  Manomet  Bluffs.  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  three  of  my  personal 
friends  and  six  Coast  Guard  men  leaving 
the  shore  in  their  little  thirty-foot  surf- 
boat.  Every  man  was  smiling  and  doing 
his  share  with  one  of  those  long  clumsy 
oars.  They  headed  straight  ,  for  the 
wrecked  "Robert  E.  Lee,"  bucking  waves 
higher  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  along 
that  part  of  the  coast.  On  the  shore  we 
watched  them  every  minute  as  they 
tossed  about  in  the  mountainous  waves 
for  over  one  hour,  until  they  finally 
reached  their  destination.  For  the  rest 
of  the  morning  they  tossed  along  side  of 
the    wreck,    guarding    the    passengers    as 
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they  were  being  transferred  to  the  coast 
Guard  Patrol  boats. 

At  just  about  noon,  they  started  back 
on  their  ill-fated  trip  to  the  Manomet 
Point  Coast  Guard  station.  It  was  easily 
seen  that  the  crew  was  tired,  for  they 
battled  for  two  hours  against  the  high 
seas,  only  to  lose  ground. 

Then  came  the  biggest  mishap  of  the 
day.  A  monstrous  wave  turned  the 
boat  end  over  end,  throwing  every  man 
into  the  icy  water  and  leaving  the  cutter 
bottom  side  up.  People  saw  tragedy 
from  the  very  beginning.  After  the  wave 
had  swept  by,  only  eight  heads  were 
counted  in  the  water,  and  the  ninth  never 
appeared.  Five  of  the  men  clung  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  other  three 
were  swept  far  from  reach  of  it.  Res- 
cuers were  nowhere  to  be  seen  until  a 
fifteen-year  old  boy  and  a  State  Trooper 
shoved  a  little  fishing  dory  down  the  bank 
and  went  out  after  them.  First  they 
picked  up  the  three  men  who  had 
strayed  away  from  the  turned  over  surf- 
boat;  then  they  stood  by  the  others 
until  help  finally  came  from  a  Coast 
Guard  Patrol  boat.  The  five  men  still  in 
the  water  were  taken  aboard  the  power 
boat  and  carried  out  to  a  naval  vessel. 
The  other  three  were  rowed  to  shore  and 
given  first  aid  on  the  beach;  but,  sorry  to 
say,  only  two  of  the  three  brave  men 
were  saved. 


OBSERVATION  OF  "NIGHT  ON  A 

GREAT  BEACH"  BY  HENRY 

BESTON 

Catherine  R.  Long,  J. '30 

Henry  Beston's  "Night  On  A  Great 
Beach"  shows  that  he  has  a  real  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  night.  He  makes  the 
statement,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
article,   that   night    is    beauty,   fulfilment, 


and  rest.  He  at  once  shows  this  is  true 
by  describing  the  thin  clouds  floating  in 
the  heavens,  the  Milky  Way  bridging 
earth  and  ocean,  the  beach  resolving  into 
a  unity  of  form,  with  its  lagoons,  slopes 
and  uplands  merging,  against  the  western 
sky  and  the  falling  bow  of  suns,  the 
silent  and  superb  undulations  of  the 
dunes  rising.  He  writes  that  night  on  a 
beach  is  the  true  other  half  of  the  day's 
tremendous  wheel  and  then  relates  his 
own  experiences  and  observations  on  the 
beach  at  night.  He  describes  the  various 
kinds  of  nights  on  the  beach, — the  starlit 
one  with  a  few  clouds  floating  in  the  sky; 
the  one  he  calls  his  darkest,  when  there  is 
a  dense  fog  and  black,  unbroken  floor  of 
cloud;  those  lighted  by  the  beam  of 
Nauset,  by  the  great  light  at  the  High- 
land, and  by  fishing  ships  illumined  with 
oil  flares;  of  a  night  that  was  turned 
almost  into  day  by  a  large  meteor;  of  a 
night  when  the  waves  have  brought  up 
and  left  sand  eels,  dogfish,  and  other 
creatures  of  the  sea  stranded  upon  the 
beach;  of  the  June  nights  when  there  was 
a  phosphoresence  in  the  surf  and  on  the 
beach;  and  last,  of  a  night  of  tempest 
which  gave  him  a  sense  of  isolation  and 
remoteness  from  his  kind.  After  the 
storm,  watching  the  dunes,  he  felt  a  sense 
of  the  vast  time  which  had  passed  since 
they  had  risen  from  the  ocean. 

His  feelings  concerning  night  and  also 
philosophy  are  shown  by  these  words: 

"When  the  great  earth,  abandoning 
day,  rolls  up  the  deeps  of  the  heavens  and 
the  universe,  a  new  door  opens  for  the 
human  spirit,  and  there  are  few  so 
clownish  that  some  awareness  of  the 
mystery  of  being  does  not  touch  them  as 
they  gaze.  For  a  moment  of  night  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
world  islanded  in  the  stream  of  stars — 
pilgrims  of  mortality,  voyaging  between 
the  horizons  across  eternal  seas  of  space 
and  time.  Fugitive  though  the  instant 
be,  the  spirit  of  man  is,  during  it,  en- 
nobled by  a  genuine  moment  of  emotional 
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dignity,  and  poetry  makes  its  own  both 
the  human  spirit  and  experience." 

The  author  has  a  fine  style;  the  de- 
scriptions are  clear;  and  poetic  expres- 
sions, such  as  these,  are  numerous: 

"There  are  stars,  and  to  the  south 
Scorpio  hangs  curving  down  the  sky  with 
ringed  Saturn  shining  in  his  claw." 

"Beach,  and  dune,  and  ocean  appeared 
out  of  nothing,  shadowless  and  motion- 
less, a  landscape  whose  every  tremor  and 
vibration  was  stilled,  a  landscape  in  a 
dream." 


A  CONTACT  OF  DESTINY 

George  Nelson,  F.'29 

A  neatly  dressed  man  stood  by  the 
white  belted  post  and  gazed  irritably 
down  the  road.  He  drew  his  watch  from 
his  pocket  and  mentally  cursed  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  just  missed  a  bus.  Resign- 
ing himself  to  the  situation,  however,  he 
tossed  his  brief  case  to  the  top  of  a  five 
foot  stone  wall  at  his  back  and  drew  him- 
self up  with  an  agile  leap.  Not  far  away, 
a  puffing  locomotive  was  laboriously 
pushing  a  string  of  loaded  cars  into  a  coal 
yard,  while  a  lame  one-armed  crossing 
tender  waved  his  red  flag  before  a  bril- 
liant red  five  ton  Mack  which  approached 
the  obstructed  crossing.  To  the  right  of 
the  gentleman  of  the  brief  case,  the  hill 
ascended  steeply  to  a  spot  where  the  light 
blue  sky  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
black  macadamized  surface  of  the  road. 
Far  away,  a  black  snakelike  object 
crawled,  following  the  curves  of  the  river 
bank.  Striking  the  straight-awav  to  the 
crossing  below,  it  seemed  to  increase 
speed,  and  the  staccato  puffs  from  its 
smokestack  grew  more  pronounced;  a 
mournful,  haunting  whistle  sent  its  faint 
eerie  call  to  his  ears.  The  freight  backed 
from  its  path,  and  the  express  thundered 
bv    the    crossing    tender    who    waved    a 


greeting  to  the  fireman  who  was  gone  by 
before  his  hand  was  raised.  When  the 
gateman  hobbled  to  the  gates  and  slowly 
raised  them,  the  red  truck  started  for- 
ward. 

The  huge  juggernaut  commanded  at- 
tention as  it  thrust  its  blunt  nose  forward 
and  pointed  it  upward  toward  the  crest 
of  the  grade.  It  came  onward  slowly  but 
steadily  with  a  horrible  suggestion  of 
rugged  strength  and  bulldog  tenacity.  Its 
roar  slowly  became  more  audible  to  the 
seated  man  who  watched  it,  and  as  the 
strength  of  the  roar  seemed  to  ebb  and  a 
labored  knock  was  heard,  he  uncon- 
sciously clenched  his  fist  and  inwardly  ex- 
horted the  throbbing  motor  to  greater 
effort.  But  it  was  to  no  avail.  The  truck 
came  almost  to  a  stop,  then  came  thun- 
dering and  surging  ahead  once  more  as  its 
driver  shifted  with  a  snap  to  lower  gear. 

The  driver  was  in  keeping  with  the  cab 
as  he  perched  on  his  high  seat.  His  broad 
shoulders,  and  short  thick  arms  lay  over 
the  great  wheel  as,  with  shorty  stubby 
legs  dangling  and  chin  thrust  forward,  he 
peered  through  the  small  square  wind- 
shield in  the  front  of  his  cab.  When  the 
truck  passed  the  watching  figure  on  the 
wall,  the  pugnacious  chin  rose  and  a 
broad  hard  hand  with  broken  fingernails 
and  swollen  knuckles  gestured  beckon- 
ingly  to  the  figure.  The  truck  still 
fought  its  way  along  at  its  slow,  dogged 
pace,  and  the  truckman  wondered  dully 
if  the  man  would  come. 

A  second  later  a  hand  grasped  the  pro- 
jecting lamp  bracket  on  the  windshield, 
and  the  well-dressed  man  pulled  himself 
aboard.  The  truckman  made  no  sound 
but  shifted  obligingly  to  make  more  room, 
never  taking  his  eyes  from  the  spot  where 
the  road  met  the  sky.  The  truck  still 
shuddered  onward  as  the  man  laid  his 
brief  case  carefully  on  the  seat  beside 
him  and  sat  tensely  as  though  striving  to 
draw  the  truck  to  the  top  of  the  hill  by 
strained  thinking.  At  length  it  crawled 
steadily   over   the   crest   of  the   hill,   and 
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driver  and  passenger  both  relaxed  their 
tense  attitudes. 

"Nice  day !"  nodded  the  passenger. 

The  truckman  focused  his  gaze  on  the 
brief  case. 

"Salesman.'"  he  asked,  and  as  the  man 
nodded,  he  added  "Cigarette?"  He 
seized  the  proffered  smoke  and  hastily  lit 
it  as  the  truck  pounded  along  now  on 
smooth  ground.  He  smoked  doggedly 
without  removing  the  cigarette  from  his 
mouth,  both  hands  grasping  the  wheel 
and  the  smoke  curling  slowly  upward 
blinding  his  dark  eyes.  The  passenger 
sat  with  dreamy  eyes  gazing  unseeingly 
ahead,  while  the  little  red  flame  of  his 
cigarette  burned  unheedingly  to  his 
fingers.  And  the  gathering  shades  of 
darkness  closed  gradually  about  them. 

Suddenly  the  truck  driver  tossed  the 
butt  from  his  lips  and  leaned  forward  to 
apply  the  brakes.  The  huge  truck  slowed 
sullenly  to  a  stop.  The  passenger  awoke 
from  his  reverie  and  shamefacedly  flipped 
his  half-burned  cigarette  to  the  dirt.  The 
driver  swung  quickly  from  behind  his 
wheel  and,  scratching  a  match,  lighted 
both  lamps  on  the  front.  "Going  far?" 
he  asked  irrelevantly. 

The  man  on  the  seat  fenced  skillfully, 
"I  live  in  Quincy." 

The  driver  swung  aboard,  kicking  the 
starter  as  he  did  so,  and  the  motor  roared 
once  more  into  life.  He  thrust  the  emer- 
gency off  and  dragged  the  clashing  gears 
into  first.  The  truck  lurched  slowly  for- 
ward. 

"I'm  going  to  Brockton,"  he  vouch- 
safed. "I'll  let  you  off  when  you  sing 
out." 

He  bent  once  more  over  his  wheel, 
peering  doggedly  ahead.  Suddenly  he 
straightened  quickly  and  grasped  a 
cigarette  from  the  passenger's  open 
package  on  the  seat  and  gloomily  lit  it. 
Once  more  he  bent  over  the  wheel  in  his 
strained  attitude  with  the  smoke  from  the 
drooping  cigarette  curling  about  his 
eyes. 


"I'm  tired!"  he  said  suddenly.  "I've 
been    at  this   since   four    this    morning." 

The  pasenger  said  nothing,  but  he  in- 
wardly wished  that  he  were  able  to  relieve 
the  man  at  the  wheel.  He  felt  strangely 
attracted  to  him.  The  truck  driver  said 
no  more. 

And  now  the  truck  was  entering  places 
familiar  to  the  passenger  since  boyhood, 
and  he  inwardly  hoped  that  this  ride 
might  last  forever;  that  he  might  sit  in 
silent  reverie  with  his  companion  for  end- 
less time.  But  each  pulsating  beat  of  the 
throbbing  motor,  each  clank  of  the  drive 
chains  brought  this  ride  nearer  to  the 
end.  He  sat  stiffly  and  held  his  brief  case 
to  his  side.  The  driver  gazed  ques- 
tioningly  at  him;  the  passenger  nodded 
and  with  a  sudden  gesture  offered  his 
cigarettes.  He  felt  a  strange  disappoint- 
ment as  the  driver  swung  his  truck  to  the 
curb.  Darned  foolishness!  Why  he 
didn't  even  know  the  truckman's  name. 
Neither  man  spoke  as  he  slowly  climbed 
down  to  the  sidewalk,  and  the  truck 
driver  slapped  the  gears  into  first.  The 
truck  rumbled  off;  its  red  tail  light  dis- 
appeared into  the  night.  The  salesman's 
shoulders  slumped.  He  felt  a  strange 
feeling  of  loss.  And  as  he  shuffled  de- 
jectedly toward  his  home,  he  felt  resent- 
ful as  though  he  had  just  been  awakened 
from  a  pleasant  dream. 


ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME 

Mary  Prout.  F.'29 

Jubilantly  a  small  band  of  gay 
Lotharios,  and  their  lady  friends,  upon 
entering  the  stables,  attempted  to  select 
their  favorite  steeds.  The  riding  teacher, 
with  appropriate  sternness  commanded, 
"Best  rider  take  Dinah,  next  best  take 
Queenie,"  until  each  rider  was  assigned  to 
a  horse.  Tuleta,  with  the  courage  of 
the  fearful  "timid,  spoke  up  without  much 
ado,  "I'll  take  the  one  that  is  least  liable 
to  run  away,  thank  you,"  causing  a  gale 
of  laughter  from  the  little  band. 
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At  last,  with  Tuleta  perched  on  her 
ever  faithful  Pinto,  the  party  started  off. 
Her  heart  pumping  with  increasing  rapid- 
ity, much  to  her  chagrin,  she  was  un- 
willingly left  far  in  the  rear.  With  all 
sorts  of  endearing  words,  she  tried  to 
coax  the  horse  to  hasten.  The  riding 
teacher,  on  looking  back,  and  observing 
her  difficulty,  advised  her  to  give  the 
horse  a  kick.  Tuleta  wondered  how  this 
was  to  be  done.  Suddenly  a  bright  idea 
occurred  to  her.  She  took  her  foot  out  of 
the  stirrup,  shifted  her  weight  to  the 
other  foot,  then  raised  her  free  leg  high 
in  the  air,  letting  it  descend  quickly. 
Imagine  the  horse's  humiliation  at 
being  kicked  in  this  fashion.  Well,  just 
to  prove  that  he  was  deeply  wounded,  he 
stopped  all  together,  and  proceeded  to 
nibble  the  grass  nearby.  Whereupon  the 
riding  teacher  dutifully  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  succeeded  in  coaxing  the  horse 
to  trot. 

All  went  well  until  she  discovered  that 
she  was  becoming  quite  uncomfortable. 
Her  breath  came  in  short  gasps,  the 
scenery  blurred  amazingly,  and  she  felt 
very  disconcerted.  Again  the  teacher 
came  to  the  rescue,  uttering  a  very 
strange  word,  "Post."  "Post:  What  do 
you  mean  by  that:  I  don't  see  any 
post."  Then  as  it  was  explained,  a  light 
dawned.  A  great  throb  of  joy  possessed 
her  when  things  again  resumed  a  definite 
form,  and  she  could  breathe  naturally. 
All  this  was  brought  about  bv  one  strange 
word,  "post."    Ah ! 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  her  joy  was 
again  overshadowed  when  the  riding 
teacher  started  off  at  a  canter,  and  all  the 
horses  followed  suit.  It  was  then  that 
she  received  her  greatest  punishment.  She 
flopped  mercilessly  on  the  saddle,  and  it 
was  indeed  very  hard.  Oh  for  a  cushion ! 
Trv  as  she  would  she  could  not  post. 
That  word  had  suddenlv  lost  its  glamor. 

Thus  she  continued  for  an  hour,  trot- 
ting, walking,  and  cantering  until  they 
returned  to  the  stables.  A  far  different 
looking  group  came  back  from  the  one 
that  had  cone  out. 


When  Tuleta  attempted  to  dismount, 
her  muscles  seemed  to  have  contracted  in 
a  most  perplexing  manner.  With  great 
physical  exertion,  and  the  aid  of  her 
friends,  she  got  down  at  last.  Whereupon 
she  staggered  to  what  appeared  to  be  a 
friendly  bench.  As  she  sat  down  she 
quickly  rose  again,  and  a  horrible  groan 
escaped  from  her  lips.  Dizzily  she  wob- 
bled out  of  the  barn,  conscious  of  a  very 
bow-legged  feeling.  The  small  company 
slowly  made  their  way  to  the  waiting 
auto,  and  in  a  subdued  silence  drove 
away. 


AN  ALLIGATOR  HUNT 

Robert  Stevens,  F.'30 

Silently  but  swiftly  in  the  almost  bril- 
liant light  of  the  moon  and  stars  that 
were  our  only  means  of  direction,  we 
polled  our  way  up  the  now  shallow  waters 
of  the  river.  On  both  sides  of  our  small 
launch  you  could  make  out  the  shore, 
which,  being  close  on  either  hand,  was 
readily  distinguishable.  Close  to  the 
water  were  the  clumps  of  mangroves 
which  jutted  out  and  in  most  instances 
protruded  from  the  water.  Behind  these 
were  the  tall,  bending  cabbage  palms, 
whose  dim  outlines  could  be  seen 
piercing  the  darkness  that  hung  in  the 
background  over  the  swamps.  We  were 
near  the  head  of  the  river  now,  in  a  sec- 
tion of  country  which,  though  north  of 
the  great  swamp  region,  resembled  it  in 
miniature. 

In  the  bow  of  the  launch  was  a  small 
electric  torch  which  I  flashed  on  occa- 
sionally to  right  and  left  in  an  effort  to 
reveal  the  object  of  our  hunt.  Seated  at 
my  back,  was  my  partner,  with  a  high- 
powered  rifle  clasped  tightly  in  his  hands. 

It  may  be  said  our  hunt  was  purely  for 
sport.  In  any  other  case  we  would  have 
set  a  trap  for  the  quarry.  Hunting 
'gators  at  night  by  means  of  a  torch  and 
high-powered  rifles  is  a  favorite  sport  of 
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the  Florida  crackers  or  natives,  being 
hardly  known  to  the  recreation  seeking 
tourist.  It  affords  an  exceedingly  exciting 
pastime.  Hunting  at  night  may  seem 
odd,  but  alligators  are  easily  approached 
in  the  night,  when  they  are  found  to  be 
more  bold  and  do  not  hide  from  their 
enemies. 

We  had  heard  several  barks  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  'gators'  vocal  strains. 
The  sound  has  been  called  a  bark  because 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  name  that  would  bet- 
ter fit  it,  the  noise  being  between  the  deep 
croak  of  an  old  bullfrog  and  the  roar  of 
some  land  animal.  So  far  we  had  not 
been  successful  in  our  hunt.  Suddenly 
we  heard  a  very  loud  splash  to  the  right 
of  us.  Flashing  the  light  in  that  direc- 
tion, I  had  time  to  see  a  black  slimy  tail 
disappearing  beneath  the  muddy  water 
churned  up  by  the  sudden  descent  of  our 
new  intruder  from  the  bank.  Quickly 
placing  my  torch  so  it  illuminated  the 
space,  I  grabbed  my  pole  and  pushed  for 
all  I  was  worth  in  towards  the  bank.  My 
partner  Jake  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
rifle  in  hand,  only  waiting  his  chance  to 
spot  the  head  which  is  the  necessarv  tar- 
get. "To  the  right,"  he  yelled.  "It  has 
headed  back  down  stream."  Pushing  my 
pole  in  deep  to  the  left  of  me,  I  swung 
the  bow  around  so  that  we  were  now 
heading  back  from  the  way  we  had  come. 
I  was  then  prepared  to  give  chase  if 
necessary,  but  we  soon  found  out  it  was 
not,  as  our  quarry  was  spotted  climbing 
up  into  the  mangrove  bushes  on  the  bank. 
We  now  had  an  idea  of  his  size  which  I 
should  judge  was  about  ten  feet.  Crack! 
Crack !  Jake's  rifle  went  off,  it  seemed, 
almost  over  my  shoulder.  We  heard  the 
dull  thud  as  the  bullets  hit  the  thick  skin. 
Then  the  unexpected  happened.  Instead 
of  fleeing  from  us  as  we  had  thought,  the 
alligator  turned  and  dropped  back  into 
the  water  before  Jake  could  get  another 
shot.  The  next  we  heard  from  the  'gator 
was  a  resounding  whack  on  the  side  of  the 
boat  that  almost  turned  us  over.  The  tail 
of  the  'gator  is  his  strongest  means  of 
defense.     He  can  knock  a  man  out  with 


his  terrific  swings.  That  was  what  had 
happened.  Angered  by  the  bullets  that 
had  not  made  any  affect,  he  had  turned 
the  attack  upon  us.  One  more  such  crack 
on  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  I  could  pic- 
ture us  in  the  water,  good  food  for  the 
'gators.  Jake  was  not  the  least  bit  shaken 
by  the  encounter,  and  when  the  nose  of 
the  animal  appeared  above  the  water  a 
few  feet  from  us,  he  let  go  three  shots. 
Every  one  must  have  made  its  mark,  for 
the  next  minute  the  water  was  churned 
up  as  I  have  never  seen  it  before.  Twist- 
ing and  turning,  his  white  belly  flashing 
as  the  rays  of  the  moon  struck  him,  the 
'gator  was  making  this  region  very  un- 
comfortable for  us.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Jake,  he  surely  would  have  capsized 
our  boat,  for  I  was  so  thrilled  with  the 
spectacle  I  could  do  nothing  but  look  on. 
He  grabbed  the  pole  from  my  hands  and 
moved  the  launch  to  a  safer  distance, 
then,  taking  up  his  rifle,  he  got  in  one 
more  shot  which  finished  those  queer  an- 
tics. We  now  had  to  wait  for  the  water 
to  clear  off  before  we  could  find  our  prize. 
There  was  a  terrible  mixture  of  blood  and 
black  mud.  Finally  he  floated  to  the  sur- 
face, and,  with  a  coil  of  wire  which  we 
had  brought  with  us  for  such  a  purpose, 
we  fastened  him  to  the  stern  of  the  boat 
and  pushed  off  down  the  river  for  home. 
It  was  a  wonderful  specimen,  and  Jake, 
who  is  a  Creole  and  adept  at  the  opera- 
tion, skinned  him  the  next  morning.  The 
skin  is  valuable,  but  I  wanted  it  as  a  tro- 
phy, and  it  still  hangs  stretched  on  the 
walls  of  our  scout  headquarters,  along 
with  several  others. 


The  members  of  the  Golden  Rod  staffs 
wish  to  thank  all  those,  whether  teachers 
or  pupils,  who  have  in  any  way  helped  to 
gather  or  prepare  the  material  for  this 
number  of  the  magazine.  Many  have 
given  willingly  of  time  and  ability  to  help 
us   in  our   task. 
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Arnold   L.    Ganley Latin,    Algebra    Bates  College   208 

Ruth  M.  Giles English   Smith  College,   Boston   University. ..  .114 

Eva   B.    Glidden Spanish   Colby  College    212 

Grace  A.  Howe French Mt.   Holyoke  College    316 

Bertha  M.  Kelsey Mathematics     Middlebury   College    215 

Harold  R.   Kidder Science    Boston    University    

Priscilla  Lantz   English,    World    History Worcester    State   Normal    207  P.M. 

Esther  M.  Lydon Spanish.    Geometry    Boston  University 207 

Harold  Lyon    Science    Massachusetts     Agricultural     College, 

Harvard   College    .305 

Frank  E.  McDonald. .  .Mathematics   Bowdoin   College   

Eileen  McCarthy   French     Roston   University    315 

Ethel  McHardy  Science    Smith    College    30fi 

Franklin   B.    Mitchell.  .  '"■fifhanical    Drawing    Normal  Art  School  

Bertha  E.  Nead French Colby  College   312 

.Tov  L.  Nevens English    University  of  Maine  103 

Mildred  E.  Ordway Stenography,   Typewriting    Bryant  &  Stratton  

Margaret  Persse Typewriting    Simmons    College    203  P.  M. 

Alice   C.    Pope Stenography,    Typewriting    Bryant  &  Stratton    106 

Virginia  D:  Rankin History   Tufts   College,   Boston   University 212 

Agnes  Raycroft    Engl;sh Temple   University,   Yale   University.    62 

.Tan^t  H.   Robinson Cooking Framingham  Normal 57 

William  J.  Roche Algebra     Boston  College  313 

Mar.iorie  W.  Shaw History   Brown    University    102 

Helen   I.   Thissell Sewing    Boston      School      Domestic      Science. 

Simmons  College   64 

L.  Virginia  Wakeman. History    Wheaton  College  H9 

Catherine  I    Walsh Freehand   Drawing    Normal   Art   School    317 

Katherine  C.  Walsh. .  .Mathematics   Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C...108 

Maude  F.  Wheeler History  Keene,  N.  H..  Normal.  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Cornell  University   101 

Madeline  Williams    . .  .Tvneu  riting.   Geography   Simmons  College 205 

f-'dith   K.    Oonlman    . .  .Librarian    University  of  Vermont Library 

Florence  Rizzi  Clerk    Quincy  High  School   Office 


•  Filing  an  exchange  position  in  the  Carleton  Secondary  School  for  Girls  in  Bradford, 
England.  192S-1929. 
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THE  STAFF 

Well,  folks,  we  suppose  you  think  the 
Golden  Rod  Staff  is  made  up  of  students 
with  thoughts  only  in  the  literary  line. 
It  is  not,  we  assure  you.  The  Staff  has 
pep  and  a  great  desire  to  prove  it  to  you. 
Give  us  "half  a  chance,"  and  we  will 
prove  it.  We  have  surprises  in  store  for 
you  in  forthcoming  issues;  we  are  plan- 
ning to  give  you  another  entertainment 
such  as  we  gave  last  June,  in  a  very  short 
while.  It  will  have  pep,  fun,  and  yet,  it 
will  simply  illustrate  what  lies  between 
the  covers  of  the  Golden  Rod.  Buy  your 
copy  regularly  and  help  us  to  help  you 
enjoy  your  copies.  Our  editors  are  al- 
ways ready  to  receive  help  in  the  form  of 
criticisms,  compliments,  suggestions,  and 
material.  Come  on,  now,  everybody;  do 
your  duty,  and  we'll  do  ours. 

M.  C.  C. 

SCHOOL  DANCES 

Here's  a  thought  for  you  which  may  go 
over  better  if  illustrated. 

The  Seniors  are  about  to  give  a  school 
dance.  Tickets  are  on  sale,  and  excite- 
ment reigns  high.  Such  dialogues  are 
only  too  frequent  throughout  school: 
"Are  you  going  to  the  dance?"  —  "You 
bet"  —  "Bought  your  ticket  yet?"— "No." 
There's  our  point:  They  haven't  bought 
their  tickets !  They  want  to  go  and  say 
they  intend  to,  but  the  tickets-  aren't  sell- 
ing. The  night  of  the  dance  arrives,  and 
the  Seniors  find  they  have  barely  cleared 


expenses,  but  nevertheless,  resolve  to  give 
everyone  a  good  time.  Something  is  the 
matter.  The  students  don't  seem  to  min- 
gle. The  boys  sit  on  one  side  of  the 
gym,  and  the  girls  sit  on  the  other  side. 
Are  the  boys  bashful?  If  such  be  the 
case,  it  is  a  new  characteristic  for  our 
boys  which  they  don't  seem  to  possess 
during  classes.  Well,  then,  what  is  the 
matter?  Just  this:  they  all  don't  co- 
operate. Just  a  few,  trying  to  give  all  a 
good  time,  can't  possibly  succeed.  And 
not  unless  the  whole  student  body  offers 
its  bit,  can  the  Seniors  run  a  successful 
dance  for  YOU.  But  if  we  all  do  our 
best,  our  school  dances  ought  to  be  a 
success,  financially,  and  socially.  Let's 
try  to  make  them  so. 

M.  C.  C. 

BUMMING   RIDES 

The  old,  old  story,  once  again!  You 
know,  really,  "bumming  rides"  is  no 
decent  occupation,  and  certainly,  you 
ought  not  to  get  in  the  habit.  Of  course, 
if  you  happen  to  be  walking  along  the 
street,  and  a  fellow  in  a  car  hails  you,  and 
asks  whether  or  not  you  are  going  his 
way.  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  accepting 
his  offer.  But  as  to  "thumbing"  your 
way  home,  that's  another  story.  We 
are  sure,  boys,  if  you  could  picture 
yourself  standing  on  the  corner  by 
Shaw's  Furniture  Store,  you  would  soon 
stop.    You  look  ridiculous,  and  those  who 
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do  pick  you  up,  do  so  out  of  the  kindness 
of  their  hearts.  They  hate  to  see  you 
being  laughed  at,  and  if  we  know  any- 
thing about  boys,  you  hate  to  be  laughed 
at.  We  judge  the  reason  you  "bum" 
rides  is  because  you  do  not  realize  you 
are  making  yourself  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  town.  Now,  boys,  think  of  that! 
You  are  being  laughed  at!  That's  the 
spirit — exercise  your  legs  now  and  walk 
home.  It  will  do  you  good,  and  some 
day  you  may  be  a  football  star,  not  a 
clown,  but  a  hero. 

M.  C.  C. 

ARMISTICE 

Armistice!  Peace  once  again!  x\h, 
what  that  word  means  in  the  heart  of 
every  American.  We  are  all  acquainted 
with  its  meaning,  and  it  is  beyond  my 
ability  to  express  it  in  words.  Our 
nation  is  at  peace;  why  are  not  our 
schools  in  peace?  We  shall  explain  our 
meaning.  If  you  don't  do  your  work 
regularly,  what  happens:  You  fail,  yes, 
but  also,  does  not  the  teacher  have  to 
keep  after  you  continually !  Is  that 
keeping  peace?  No.  Decidedly  not.  If 
the  teacher  is  after  you  all  the  time,  it  is, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  fighting,  for  she 
is  fighting  to  pull  you  above  the  passing 
grade.  She  fights  to  make  you  study,  but 
vou  do  not  appreciate  it.  Let's  sign  an 
Armistice  here  at  school,  in  which  we 
declare  our  intentions  of  keeping  peace 
with  the  teachers.  An  Armistice!  More 
work-less  plav. 

M.  C.  C. 

GIVE  THANKS 

Thanksgiving  draws  near!  And  with  it 
thoughts  of  ...  .  what?  Eating,  a  day 
off.  or  a  real  day  of  Thanksgiving?  If 
your  thoughts  are  'purely  on  eating,  you 
are  one  who  thinks  of  your  stomach  only. 
If  your  thoughts  are  purely  on  a  day  off, 
we  should  call  you  lazy.  But  if  your 
thoughts    are   on    thanks-diving,    you    are 


really  an  American.  No  American  needs 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  day.  But, 
for  what  do  we  give  thanks?  Our  homes, 
surely,  our  families,  if  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  them,  and  our  great 
United  States.  We  all  give  thanks  for 
those,  but  there  we  are  inclined  to  stop. 
Few  of  us  give  thanks  for  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  in  our  life — our  public 
schools.  Just  think  of  that  for  a  few 
minutes — where  would  we  be  without  our 
schools?  We  leave  it  to  you  to  imagine 
our  predicament,  and  we  make  a  motion 
that  we  give  due  thanks  for  our  public 
schools,  not  only  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
but  every  dav. 

M.  C.  C. 

AN   OPEN   LETTER  TO   PARENTS 

We  have  often  wondered  at  the  atti- 
tude of  many  of  the  parents  towards 
certain  school  matters.  Among  these  are 
home  work,  outside  reading,  the  signing 
of  report  cards,  and  the  necessity  of  writ- 
ten notes  to  explain  absences.  Do  you 
parents  know  the  reasons  why  these  are 
necessary? 

It  is  evident  to  everyone  that  home 
lessons  are  necessary,  but  it  is  not  so 
evident  to  all  parents  that  this  work 
should  be  done  in  a  quiet  place.  A 
student  cannot  do  good  work  in  the  room 
with  others  who  are  talking,  especially  if 
they  are  discussing  interesting  subjects. 
He  should  be  in  a  room  by  himself  and 
should  be  allowed  at  least  an  hour  of  un- 
interrupted time  for  each  lesson. 

There  is  one  thing  in  particular  that 
parents  seem  to  misunderstand.  That  is 
outside  reading.  It  is  regarded  as  un- 
necessary and  foolish,  and  the  pupils 
themselves  do  not  seem  able  to  give  satis- 
factory reasons  for  having  it.  The  main 
reasons  are: 

1.  Every  person  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  reading  and  assimilating  the 
good  in  books.  Lists  of  books,  selected 
for  their  literary  value,  are  posted,  and 
certain  credits  are  given  for  each  book 
read  and  reported. 
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2.  Pupils  should  learn  to  use  the 
library  in  selecting  good  books  to  read. 
In  getting  their  outside  reading  books, 
they  become  familiar  with  the  library. 

3.  There  are  certain  books  which 
practically  everyone  has  read.  These 
are  on  the  lists,  and  the  pupils  are  ad- 
vised to  read  them  so  that  they  may  be 
"well  read." 

4.  In  the  modern  world,  so  much 
specializing  is  done,  that  people  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  "one  sided."  The 
habit  of  reading  brings  new  ideas  and 
other  points  of  view  to  the  reader. 

Another  matter  of  importance  to  the 
school  which  is  generally  not  comprehen- 
sive!}' explained  by  the  student  is  the 
necessity  of  the  written  consent  and 
explanation  of  absences,  tardiness,  or  dis- 
missals. This  is  required,  since  there  are 
a  few  pupils  who  stay  out  of  school  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  parents  and 
there  must  be  some  way  of  checking  up 
on  them. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  signing  report 
cards,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is 
simply  to  show  that  the  pupil's  parent 
has  seen  the  card.  The  signature  does 
not  designate  approval  of  the  marks  on 
the  part  of  the  parent. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  delusion  on  the 
part  of  numerous  people  concerning  the 
capacity  of  our  new  Quincy  High  School. 
The  school  is  now  housing  many  more 
pupils  than  it  was  planned  to  accommo- 
date. There  are  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  Commercial  Sophomores,  practically 
a  third  of  the  entering  Sophomore  class, 
who  do  not  come  to  school  until  10.40  in 
the  morning  and  do  not  leave  until  3.45 
in  the  afternoon.  The  time  from  8.15 
A.  M.,  when  school  starts  regularly,  to 
3.45  P.  M.,  is  divided  into  nine  periods 
of  forty  minutes  each.  All  but  the 
Commercial  Sophomores  take  the  first  six 


periods  and  leave  at  1.30  P.  M.,  while 
the  latter  commence  with  the  fourth 
period  and  continue  through  the  ninth. 
These  unfortunates  must  do  this  because 
there  are  not  enough  typewriting  and 
biology  rooms.  They  must  take  these 
subjects  during  the  extra  three  periods. 

Now,  how  do  you  feel  about  this? 
First  consider  the  ones  most  affected. 
The  Sophomores  have  their  mornings 
broken  up  so  that  they  have  not  time  to 
work  before  school.  Then,  they  must 
remain  in  school  until  the  best  part  of  the 
day  is  gone,  and  there  is  not  enough  time 
left  to  play  or  work  outdoors  in  the  sun. 
They  cannot  enter  athletics.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  they  will  not  have  much 
school  spirit.  The  rest  of  the  pupils  who 
should  be  allowed  to  come  after  school 
for  help  are  forever  finding  the  Sopho- 
mores in  their  way.  The  typewriting 
rooms  are  in  use  and  several  others 
besides. 

But  this  is  not  all!  The  classrooms 
overflow!  The  music  classes  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  room  originally  in- 
tended for  them.  They  are  now  meeting 
on  the  stage  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Our 
Assembly  Hall  seats  1,500.  We  have 
1,666  pupils  attending  the  High  School! 
There  are  117  Seniors  who  should  grad- 
uate in  February  and  240  in  June.  The 
four  Junior  Highs  in  the  city  are  also 
overflowing  and  will  send  more  and  more 
students  to  the  High  School  every  year. 

We  trust  that  these  matters  have  been 
explained  clearly.  If  there  is  any  further 
information  which  you  may  desire  con- 
cerning the  school,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  for  it.  The  building  is  open  to 
parents,  and  you  should  feel  free  to  come 
and  visit  us  during  school  time. 

The  Editors. 
K.  N.  A. 
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Class  of  1920 

W.  Harold  Deacon  is  attending  Cam- 
bridge Theological  School. 

Class  of  1918 

Joseph  Chignola  is  hunting  big  game 
in  the  Canadian  woods. 

Class  of  1917 

Russell  Johnson  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
the  class  of  1921,  and  now  is  a  mining 
engineer  in  Mexico. 

Class  of  1915 

Ralph  Ford  is  a  mail  carrier  for  the 
Quincy  Post  Office. 

Henry  Larson  is  married  to  Breta 
Louise. 

Class  of  1913 

Ralph  Prout  is  a  lawyer  in  Norfolk 
Downs. 

Class  of  1922 

Dorothy  Prout  is  teaching  at  the 
Francis  Parker  School. 

Henry  Blake,  a  Dartmouth  graduate, 
has  a  position  in  Boston. 

Floyd  MacDonald  has  gone  west. 

Classmates  of  Dorothy  Locke  (now 
Mrs.  Roy  Carter)  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  she  has  a  young  son. 

Edraea  Bagnechi  is  married  to  John 
Settinelli. 


Jane     Reid      is     now     Mrs.      Charles 
\\  ilHams. 


Class  of  June  1923 

One  of  the  recent  fashionable  social 
functions  of  Norfolk  Downs  was  the 
marriage  of  Helen  Bigelow  to  Norman 
Warden. 

Frank  Carter  is  an  accountant  in  his 
father's  office,  Boston. 

Donald  Bennett  is  football  coach  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Hazel  Smith  is  married  to  Albert 
Peterson. 

Edward  Miller  is  married  to  Doris 
Louise. 

Rachael  Sampson  is  now  Mrs.  Regi- 
nald Tirrell. 

Virginia  Shorter  was  married  October 
23,  in  the  Quincy  Point  Congregational 
Church,  to  David  Lowry.  They  are  to 
live  in  North  Weymouth. 

Stanley  Blomquist  is  at  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

Priscilla  Streeter,  now  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lyons,  is  living  in  Wollaston. 

Marjorie  Payson  is  married  to  Robert 
Nodbloon. 

Blanche  Cutler,  a  graduate  of  Bridge- 
water  Normal,  is  teaching  in  Quincy. 

Class  of  February,  1923 

Ella  Cockerill  is  employed  by  the 
American  Trust  Company,  Boston. 

Evelyn  Johnson  is  teaching  at  the 
Wollaston  School. 
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Edmund   Johnson 
History   at  Thayer 
Dartmouth  graduate 
history  at  the  Lexin 

Elsie  Thurber  is 
Brigham  Hospital. 

Emily   Boshan   is 
Nason,  and  is  living 

Eleanor   Akin   is 
York  City. 

Emily  Stewart  is 
MacDonald. 


is    an   instructor   of 

Academy.     He  is   a 

and  formerly  taught 

gton  High  School. 

at  the   Robert  Bent 


married   to   Charles 
in  Milton, 
a   librarian   in   New 

now  Mrs.  Alexander 


Class  of  February,  1924 

Stanwood  Sweetser  is  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Alice  Vibert  is  to  become  Mrs.  Henry 
Taylor,  November  17. 

Ted  Guinan  is  married  to  Dorothy 
Johnson. 

Maria  Edmonston  is  teaching  in  the 
North  Junior  High  School. 

Bertram  Barrows  is  a  chemist  at  the 
Oxford  Paper  concern,  Rumford,  Maine. 

Ada  Quintiliani  is  married  to  Andrew 
Gilles,  and  is  living  in  Abington. 

Owen  Stoner,  who  received  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration,  is 
now  employed  by  William  Filene's  Sons 
Company,  Boston. 


Class  of  June,  1924 

Many  of  this  class  have  married. 

Inez  Parlee  became  the  bride  of 
Charles  Hayes. 

Priscilla  Bartlett  is  married  to  Wilfred 
Bleakley. 

Dorothy  Chase  said  "yes"  to  Mark 
McAdams. 

Betty  Morgan  is  married  to  Earl 
Bassett. 

Evelyn  Ambrose  is  teaching  at  the 
Wollaston  School. 

Florence  Butman  is  working  in  the 
office  of  the  Quincy  Industrial  School. 


Ruth  Cumming  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Gridley  Bryant  School. 

Eric  Sjostrom  is  at  Upsala  College, 
New  Jersey.  He  is  vice-president  of  his 
class. 

Isabel  Crane  is  teaching  in  Keene,  New 
Hampshire. 

Philip  Trask,  who  received  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering  at 
Northeastern  University,  has  gone  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  has  taken  a 
position  with  the  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company  of  that  city. 

Class  of  February,  1925 

Clara  Savior  is  married  to  Arthur 
Caless. 

Marion  Letson  graduated  from  Keene 
Normal  School. 

Gertrude  McDonald  is  working  in  the 
Business  Men's  Credit  Association. 

Gunnar  Gelotte  will  graduate  from 
Harvard  University  next  June. 

Henry  Cutler  is  at  Brown  University. 

Among  those  at  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity are: 

Henry  Carlson,  who  received  the  de- 
gree of  Electrical  Engineering  with 
honor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Student 
Council  and  the  Quincy  High  School 
Club. 

John  Morton,  who  received  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  with 
honor.  He,  too,  was  a  member  of  the 
Quincy  High  School  Club. 

Sabestino  Volpe,  who  received  the  de- 
gree of  Civil  Engineering. 

Class  of  June,  1925 

Marion  Wright  works  as  a  clerk  in  City 
Hall,  Quincy. 

Frank  Lowe,  Donald  West  and  Bar- 
bara Walker  are  attending  Boston 
University  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 
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Carlisle  Kretschmen  is  registered  at 
Brown  University. 

Arthur  Dean  and  James  Sullivan  are  at 
Boston  College. 

Virginia  Carville  is  studying  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College. 

Winnifred  Miller  is  at  Keene  Normal 
School,  Keene.  New  Hampshire. 

Edwin  Milk  is  at  Bates  College,  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine. 

Chandler  Ryder  goes  to  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Frank  O'Brien  is  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 

Edith  Mattson  is  working  at  the  Nor- 
folk Varnish  Company. 

Ruth  McAllister  is  a  clerk  at  Central 
Junior  High. 

Carl  Nelson  is  working  in  the  office 
of  the  Norfolk  Woodworking  Company. 

Stanley  Trask  is  working  for  the  State 
Engineers. 

Helen  Flinck  is  a  teacher  at  the  Francis 
Parker  School. 

Robert  Hunter  is  at  Boston  University, 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  He  is  managing 
editor  of  the  "Beacon"  the  literary  mag- 
azine of  the  college. 

Nicholas  Avgerinos  has  been  holding 
dances  at  the  Elks  Ballroom.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  go  toward  paying  his  way 
through  Harvard  University. 

Mary  Darrah  is  a  teacher  at  the  John 
Hancock  School. 

Class  of  February.  1926 

Louise  Harlow  attends  Emerson  Col- 
lege. 

Abraham  Kobrick  goes  to  Columbia 
University. 

Ronald  Woodaman  is  attending  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Roger  Bascom  and  Theodore  Nelson 
are  enrolled  at  Northern  Tennessee 
Universitv. 


George  LeCain  is  registered  at  Tufts 
College,  Medford. 

Virginia  Read  is  married  to  Francis 
Rich. 

Adelaide  Taylor  is  attending  Beaver 
College,  Philadelphia. 

Geraldine  Curran  is  going  to  the  State 
Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 

Jack  Bird  is  advertising  manager  for  a 
Boston  concern. 

Everett  Lister  is  employed  by  Hawley 
Folsom,  Wholesale  Clothiers,  Boston. 

Ethel  Hourula  is  teaching  at  the 
Atherton  Hough  School,  Quincy. 

Arrvo  Nelson,  Nancy  Coffman,  and 
Eva  Goldner  are  taking  courses  at 
Northeastern  University. 

Charles  Brooks  is  registered  at  Yale 
University,  where  he  has  recently  won 
the  James  Raymond  Goodrich  Scholar- 
ship of  £500. 


Class  of  June,  1926 

Roger  Fairclough  is  registered  at  Cor- 
nell University. 

Plorence  Rauch  is  at  Skidmore  College. 

Bryant  Minot  is  a  teacher  of  the 
clarinet. 

John  Claurette  is  manager  of  Talbot's 
Clothing  Store,  Quincy. 

Lester  MacFarland  recently  graduated 
from  Arcadia  College,  Nova  Scotia. 

George  Fitzgerald  attends  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Ruth  Field  is  married  to  Howard 
Philip. 

Porter  Collins  is  a  Junior  at  Bowdoin 
College. 

Franklin  Horton  is  enrolled  at  Amherst 
College. 

Eugene  Lawlor  is  at  Boston  College. 

Gilbert  Barstow  has  entered  Bowdoin 
College. 

Anna  Chignola  attends  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College. 
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Joseph  Bruce  is  working  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Quincy. 

Bruno  Carrera  goes  to  Tufts  College, 
Medford. 

George  Philbrick  is  employed  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  Boston. 

John  Balducci  is  working  for  his  father. 

Arnold  Cullman  attends  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Clifton  Curtis  is  registered  at  the 
University  of  Maine. 

John  Herbert  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Quincy  Evening  News. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Van  Ham 
(formerly  Eleanor  Nourse)  have  moved 
to  Texas. 

Clarence  Mattson  is  attending  evening 
session  at  the  Massachusetts  Radio 
School,  Boston. 

Elna  Johnson  is  a  secretary  for  the 
Waterman  Fountain  Pen  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

Ralph  Busseler  has  just  returned  from 
Japan  and  the  west  coast,  and  is  attend- 
ing an  officers'  school  for  the  National 
Guard. 


Class  of  February,  1927 

Dorothy  Dinnegan  has  superiored  in 
archery  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
Bridgevrater. 

Some  other  girls  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  are  Sylvia  Carlson 
and  Mildred  Johnson. 

Frank  Lantery  is  attending  evening 
classes  at  the  Lowell  Institute. 

Ray  Stenberg  and  Fred  Buck  are  at 
Harvard  University. 

Dorothy  Waite  is  studying  at  Wheaton 
College. 

Ethel  Johnson  is  at  Burdett  Business 
College. 

Bessie  Diamond  is  going  to  Boston 
University. 

Ellis  Backman  is  enrolled  at  Upsala 
College,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


Clara  Ciancianaini,  who  married 
Daniel  DiBona,  is  living  in  Quincy. 

Vera  Shultz  is  working  for  the  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Impi  Leppanen  is  dental  hygienist  at 
the  Maverick  Dispensary,  East  Boston. 

Myrtle  Johnson  has  returned  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  is  employed  by 
L.  J.  Peabody,  Boston. 

Russell  Chapman  is  at  Bates  College. 

Ellen  Anderson  is  training  at  the 
Quincy  Hospital. 

Elizabeth  Countway  is  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Hyannis. 

Margaret  Morris  is  registered  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  and  Virginia 
Johnson  at  Keene  Normal,  Keene,  New 
Hampshire. 

Evelyn  Anderson  is  a  bookkeeper  in 
her  father's  office. 

Ethel  Johnson  is  employed  at  Thayer 
McNeal's,  Boston. 

Max  Stein  is  at  Brown  University. 
Sadie  Hughes   married  John  Freeman 
and  is  living  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Helen  Hokkanen  is  working  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Muir,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Quincy. 

Class  of  June,  1927 

Among  the  graduates  of  this  class  who 
are  pursuing  study  at  higher  institutions 
are: 

Nelson  Cochrane  and  Paul  Reardon, 
at  Harvard  University. 

Miriam  Carr,  Isabel  Cossaboom,  and 
Josephine  Wastcoats,  at  Wheaton  Col- 
lege. 

Priscilla  Alorse,  at  Wellesley  College. 

Katherine  Lowe,  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity. 

Edmund  Carey,  Donald  MacDonald, 
at  Boston  College. 

George  Crocker,  Ray  Lantery,  Paul 
Chandler,     and     Lester    Hodgdon,     at 
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Northeastern  University.  (The  latter 
has  been  appointed  to  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Northeastern  "New." 

Margaret  Zinck,  Agnes  Gustafson, 
Lucy  McGrath,  Aubrey  Evans,  and 
Mary  Kelley,  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater. 

Marjorie  Moles,  at  Jackson  College. 

Elvira  Harlowe,  at  Portia  Law- 
School,  Boston. 

Mildred  Hamlin,  Eleanor  Philbrick, 
Viola  ElHattin,  and  Theda  Loud,  at 
Posse-Nissen  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Gertrude  Hatfield  and  Melba  Barnes, 
at  Radcliffe  College. 

Joseph  Foy,  at  Holy  Cross  College. 

Katherine  Billman  and  Pauline 
Winer,  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Herbert  Abright,  Richard  Baltzer, 
and  Bertram  MacLeod,  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Alice  Campbell,  at  Miami  University, 
Ohio. 

Ethel  Phinney,  at  Emerson  College. 
Gordon  Peterson,  at  Brown  University. 

Louise  Galleher,  at  Erskine  College. 

Carola  Whitman,  at  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  Boston. 

Harrison  Linnel,  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 

Marion  Asnes,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Ruth  Hager,  at  Leslie's  Normal 
School,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Pease,  at  Yale  University. 

Dorothy  Jensen  and  Mary  Brooks. 
at  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Brook- 
line. 

Class  of  June,  1927 

Waldo  Howe  and  Enio  Persion,  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Gerald  Smyth  and  Gabriel  Mottler, 
at  Tufts  College,  Med  ford. 
One  of  this  illustrious  class  has  entered 


matrimony.      She   is    Lois    Perkins,    who 
became  the  bride  of  Albert  Robinson. 

Those  who  are  out  to  earn  a  living,  and 
who  are  succeeding,  are: 

Louise  Locke,  a  Chandler  graduate, 
who  is  working  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity. 

Donald  Cameron,  who  is  employed 
by  a  Shade  Roller  Company  at  Og- 
densburg,  New  York. 

John  Thomas,  who  is  working  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Ouincy  Evening  News. 

Ellen  Likander,  who  is  employed  by 
the   Contourne  Beauty  Salon,  Boston. 

Lillian  Riihimaki,  who  is  working  in 
the  office  of  the  Shoe  Retailer,  Boston. 

Raymond  Johnson,  who  works  for 
Richard  Young  Leather  Company, 
Boston. 

Jack  Devlin,  who  is  employed  by  the 
American  Trust  Company,  Boston. 

Vivian  Pratt,  a  Chandler  graduate, 
who  is  working  for  the  Porter  Sargent 
Company,  Boston. 

Hilda  Spear,  who  is  employed  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Boston. 


Class  of  February,  1928 

Viola  Hyttinen  is  training  to  be  a  nurse 
at  the  Cambridge  Hospital. 

Philip  LaBreque  is  attending  the  Bent- 
ley  School  of  Accounting,  evenings. 

Stella  Rizzi  is  registered  at  the  Hyannis 
Normal  School,  Hyannis. 

Priscilla  Buckwell,  Sigrid  Johnson, 
Edith  Backman,  Ruth  Nelson,  and  Alice 
Cullman  are  enrolled  at  Chandler's 
Secretarial  School,  Boston. 

Edna    Catarius    is    employed    by     the 
Nash  Auto  Company,  Boston. 

Louise    Bartlett    is    attending    the    De- 
signers Art  School,  Boston. 

Hobart    Robinson    is    working    for    the 
Edison  Electric  Light  Company. 

Kathryn  Chamberlain  attends  La  Salle 
College. 
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Ruth  Hayden  and  Mary  Widlund  are 
going  to  Boston  University,  College  of 
Practical  Arts. 

Leonard  Golbranson  is  registered  at 
Northeastern  University. 

Charles  Gabriel  is  working  for  the 
Granite  Trust  Company. 

Lucv  O'Malley  goes  to  Boroughs'  Col- 
lege. 

Hazel  Dahlberg  attends  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  Bridgewater. 

Evelyne  Rowe  is  employed  by  Oliver 
Ditson's  Company.  Boston. 

Dorothy  Butman  attends  Barry's 
Shorthand  School,  Quincy. 

Ruth  Corbin  goes  to  Miss  Pierce's 
Secretarial  School,  Boston. 

Joseph  Reardon  is  enrolled  at  Purdue 
College. 

Ethel  Fleishman  attends  Burdett  Busi- 
ness College. 

Arthur  Phillips  is  attending  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Catherine  Curran  has  entered  the 
Berkshire  Business  College. 

Philip  Fabrizio  and  Harrison  Fiske  are 
at  Boston  University. 

Francis  Griffin  is  employed  in  the 
Engineers'  Department.  City  Hall, 
Quincy. 

Charles  Dean  is  employed  by  George 
Wood  and  Sons,  Boston. 

Dorothy  Bone  is  working  at  the  Pneu- 
matic Scales,  Norfolk  Downs,  and  attend- 
ing Boston  University,  evenings. 

Elizabeth  Kinghorn  has  entered  Sim- 
mons College. 

Marian  Cameron  is  working  for  Clark 
and  Smith. 

Katherine  Gerrior  attends  Leslie's 
Kindergarten  School. 

Doris  Folger  is  at  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Commercial  School. 

Robert  Luce  is  studying  at  Princeton 
University. 

This  class  is  soon  to  have  a  reunion!!! 


Class  of  June,  1928 

Did  I  hear  you  say,  "I  wonder  what  all 
the  June  graduates  are  doing?"  Read 
the  following  and  you  will  soon  find  out: 

EdAvard  Billman  and  Richard  Scott  are 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Ruth  Cushman,  Clementine  Edwards, 
Ray  Hartshorn,  Virginia  Peck,  Franklin 
Davis,  and  Ben  Kurtzman  are  registered 
at  Boston  University. 

William  Eddy,  Donald  Fuller,  Eleanor 
Peterson,  Goldie  Applebaum,  and  Robert 
MacGregor  are  going  to  Thayer  Acad- 
emy. 

Doris  Ekstrom  and  Winnifred  Lennon 
are  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridge- 
water. 

Elizabeth  Folger  attends  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Commercial  School,  Boston. 

Helen  Flaherty,  Theresa  Gacacia,  Es- 
telle  Calabro,  Anna  Hagopian,  Marion 
Fowler,  and  Leonora  Speiruzza  are  en- 
rolled at  Burdett  Business  College,  Bos- 
ton. 

Ruth  Lothrop  and  Elliot  Cox  are  fol- 
lowing their  own  particular  line  and  have 
entered  Boston  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Eleanor  Pitts  is  remaining  at-home. 

Forrest  Dexter  is  attending  Chauncey 
Hall,  preparing  for  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Leslie  Edmonston  is  assistant  general 
manager  at  Monroe's  Department  Store, 
Quincy. 

Betty  Wells  has  joined  many  others  of 
our  Q.  H.  S.'s  girls  at  Wheaton  College. 

Fred  Hersey,  Berkley  Whittum,  Carson 
Hunt,  \  incent  Duncan,  and  Sidney 
Standing  are  registered  at  Northeastern 
University. 

Lois  Wright  is  employed  at  City  Hall, 
Quincy. 

Mabelle  Anderson  is  running  a  "Va- 
lette"  (tailor  shop)  in  Norfolk  Downs. 

Dorothy  Thomas  and  Betty  Brown 
have  enrolled  at  Posse-Nissen  School  of 
Physical  Education,  Boston. 
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Class  of  June,  1928 

Ida  Mussetti  is  a  Stenographer  at  the 
"Sunnyside  Granite   Company,"  Quincy. 

Francis  Moriarty  is  a  printer  for  the 
Harbor  Print  Company  of  Boston. 

Robert  MacDonald  is  working  for  the 
Moore  Fountain  Pen  Company. 

Charles  Martin  is  assistant  manager  of 
the  Lincoln  Creamery. 

Mildred  Calnan  and  Marion  Smollett 
are  at  the  Boston  Calculating  School. 

Doris  Scott  is  employed  in  the  office  of 
Monroe's  Department  Store. 

Louise  Pray  is  ushering  at  the  New 
Wollaston  Theater,  Wollaston. 

Priscilla  Wastcoat  has  entered  North- 
field  Seminary. 

Estelle  Cook  is  working  for  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Company,  Boston. 

Louise  Barron  is  working  for  the  Davis 
Card  Company,  Boston. 

Donald  Gilman  has  entered  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Margaret  and  Helen  Wilander  are  in 
training  at  the  Quincy  Hospital. 

Windsor  Taliaferro  is  employed  as  a 
stenographer  at  the  Edwards  Hardware 
Store,  Quincy. 

Donald  Shaftoe  is  employed  at  Howard 
Johnson's  drug  store,  Wollaston. 

Catherine  Rvan  is  working  at  Quincy 
City  Hall. 

Lawrence  MacLean  is  employed  by  R. 
H.  White  and  Company,  Boston. 

Charlotte  Hall  is  working  in  a  real 
estate  office,  Boston. 

Evelyn  Rood  is  convalescing  at  her 
home  after  an  illness. 

Jeanne  Steinbrenner  has  entered  Eman- 
uel College. 

Mae  Falconer  is  enrolled  at  Miss 
Leslie's  School,  Cambridge. 

Yvonne  Ottina  is  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  De  Pompio's  Chevrolet 
Garage.  Quincy. 

Theresa   Krosser   is   a  stenographer  in 


the  office  of  Mr.  Muir,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  ; 

Irving  Grant  works  at  the  Pneumatic 
Scales  Corporation  at  Norfolk  Downs. 

Stanley  Alger  is  planning  to  go  on  a 
nautical  training  vessel. 

George  Burke  hopes  to  enter  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

John  Knowles  has  gone  to  California, 
where  he  has  entered  Leland  Stanford 
Universitv. 

J 

William  McConarty  attends  Boston 
College. 

Ruth  Collagan  and  Laura  Smith  are  at 
Barry's  Shorthand  School,  Quincy. 

Gladys  McPhee  is  at  Chandler's  Secre- 
tarial School. 

Josephine  Brown  has  entered  Jackson 
College. 

Stanley  Carlson  is  teller  at  the  Quincy 
Trust  Company. 

Joseph  Suk  is  taking  a  Post  Graduate 
Course  at  Quincy  High  School. 

Dorothy  Pinel  is  remaining  at  home 
until  she  can  gain  entrance  to  a  hospital 
for  training. 

Margaret  Slavin  and  Alfred  Odermatt 
are  working  at  the  John  Hancock  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Clara  Linder  is  at  Dean  Academy, 
Franklin,  Massachusetts. 

Stanley  Bennett  is  going  to  Wentworth 
Institute. 

Dora  Palmer  has  entered  Radcliffe 
College. 

Benjamin  Stein  attends  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 

Xissie  Grossman  has  registered  at 
Cclby  College,  Maine. 

Leo  Sternberg  is  at  Bridgton  Academy, 
Maine. 

Fred  Calnan  is  taking  evening  work  at 
the  Portia  Law  School. 

Lillian  Mattson  is  employed  in  the 
office  of  Quincy  High  School. 

Mary  Aulback  and  Kathleen  Anderson 
are  attending  the  State  Normal  School, 
Bridgewater. 


ves  not 


U.  S.  MARINE  BAND 

On  Saturday,  October  6,  the  people  of 
Quincy  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  a 
concert  by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band — the 
President's  own  band — under  Tie  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Branson.  The  Afternoon 
concert  at  reduced  rates  was  ^specially 
for  Quincy  students;  that  in  the,  evening 
was  open  to  all.  The  profits  of  .the  con- 
certs will  help  swell  the  Student  Loan 
Fund,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Rotary 
-^ItTb: — T-he-St! i c\ ent4^an  F 1 1 n d  is  estab- 
lished to  aid  boys  who  are  tl 
financially  able  to  go  to  college. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Afternoon 

Overture — "'The  Flying  Horseman"' 

Richard  Wagner 
Cornet  Solo — Polka  Brilliante,  "The  Secret" 

John  Hazel 
(Arthur  Witcomb) 

Intermesso — "Al   Fresco" Victor  Herbert 

Xylophone  Solo — "Valse  Caprice" 

Anton  Rubenstein 
(Wilbur  Kieffer) 
Suite — "Neapolitan    Scenes" Jules   Massenet 

Evening 

Overture — "Carnival,"  Opus  92 Anton  Dvorak 

Nocturne — "Dream  of  Love" Franz,  Liszt 

Cornet  Solo — Romantique,  "The  Southern  Cross" 

Herbert  Claude 
Grand  Scenes  from  "Andrea  Chenier" 

Umberto  Giordano 
Rhapsodic  Dance — "Bamboula"...S«mH<?/  C.  Taylor 
Trombone  Solo — "Loves  Enchantment" 

Arthur  Pry  or 
_  (Robert  C.  Clark) 

"Prelude   in    G-Minor" Sergei  Rachmanioff 

"Carnival  in  Paris" John  S.  Scendsen 

"Spar-Spangled  Banner" 


BIG  SISTER  CLUB 

The  Big  Sister  Club  held  a  "mixer- 
party"  Friday  afternoon,  October  26,  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Sophomores  acquainted  with 
each  other.  Catherine  Cochrane,  Presi- 
dent of  the  club,  spoke  briefly,  welcoming 
the  Sophomores.  Principal  Ernest  L. 
Collins  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the 
girls,  urging  them  to  think  of  others  at 
home  as  well  as  in  school. 

The   feature!  of  the  program   was   the 

presentation  m   The  Ladies  oj^Om-nf of d, 

mdez— the    dirgrtionr-~ef- — Miss    Dorothy 

Fieldsend.    The  cast  was: 

Miss  Betty  Barker Margaret  Kerns 

Mrs.  Jameson  Genevieve  Cunningham 

Miss  Matilda  Jenkins Edith  Llayden 

Miss  Mary  Smith Genevieve  Flavin 

Miss  Jessie   Brown Evelyn  Winship 

Miss  Pole Janice  Whitcher 

Mrs.  Forrester Edith  Donde 

Martha Janet  Osgood 

Peggy Rose  Barnett 

Following  the  play,  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  cafeteria,  and  songs  were 
sung. 

DEBATING  CLUB 


At  a  short  business  meeting,  on 
Wednesday,  October  24,  the  Debating 
Club  elected  the  following  new  members: 
William  Ford  J. '29,  Kenneth  Jacques 
J729,  George  Nelsm  F.'29,  Paul  Hamei 
J730,  John  Shultz  J729,  George  Murphy 
J730,  David  Meaney  J730,  Alfred  Peter- 
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son    J.'30,    John  Pinkham    J. '30.    John 
Walsh  J.'30. 

The  initiation  of  new  members  will 
scon  be  held. 

ENGLISH  CLUB 

The  News  Writers,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Miss  Agnes  Raycroft,  every 
week  compile  a  column  containing  an 
account  of  the  school  activities  for  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger.  They  appear  to 
be  a  group  of  enthusiastic  and  tireless 
workers,  deserving  the  praise  given  them. 
Interesting  features  of  their  work  are  the 
editorial  and  the  column  by  "Ro-Mar," 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  witticisms  ot 
"doings"  about  school. 

The  October  staff  was : 


Editor 

Faculty 


Evangeline  Zinck 

Betty  Colby 

__Myerma  Hersey 

__Edith  Donde 

_Bernice  Smith 


Thalia  Club,  Golden  Rod 

Big  Sister  Club 

Debating  Club 

Departments — 

Languages  and  English-Mary  de  Bartholomeo 

History  and  Mathematics Mary  Donovan 

Science Donald  Fairfield 

Manual  Training Mary  Simmons 

Biology Mary  DeCristoforo 

Music  _ . _Dann  Wyman 

Athletics — 


Soccer,  Track- 
Football  


Tennis.  Hockey„ 
Alum n i,  Assem blies ._ 


SCIENCE  CLUB 


..._Melvin  Thorner 

John  Walsh 

Patricia  Craig 

Ruby  Dakers 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Science  Club 
on  Wednesday,  October  17,  George 
Bently  and  Gustav  Liljegren  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  their  model  aeroplanes  which 
had  competed  so  successfully  at  Atlantic 
City. 

Officers    elected    at    the    October    31st 

meeting  are: 

President — William  Ford 
Secretary — Barbara  Chandler 
Treasurer — Kenneth  Jacques 

THALIA  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Thalia  Club 
was  held  at  the  close  of  school  on  Mon- 
day.   October    29.      At   this    meeting,    at 


which  Marjorie  Cameron  presided,  the 
following  new  members  of  the  June  '30 
class  were  elected:  Marjorie  Hill.  Mary 
Lindh,  Grace  Luce,  Lillian  Pearce,  Laura 
Wiltshire,  Mary  McCarthy,  Geraldine 
Burns,  Muriel  Castleman,  Marie  John- 
son, Mary  McGrath.  and  A  vice  Morton. 

The  initiation  of  new  members  was 
held  in  the  gymnasium  at  2.30  on  Friday, 
November  2.  The  girls  were  required  to 
come  dressed  as  Raggedy  Ann,  Raggedy 
Andy,  or  their  servant.  After  being  re- 
ceived by  clammy  hands  and  unexpected 
noises,  blindfolds  were  removed  and  each 
girl  did  a  stunt.  Avice  A'lorton  and 
Marjorie  Hill  as  John  Gilbert  and  Greta 
Garbo  vied  with  Mary  Lindh  and  Lillian 
Pearce  as  two  Germans  for  first  honors. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  cafe- 
teria at  the  close  of  the  initiation. 

FOOTBALL   ASSEMBLY 

On  Monday,  October  1.  the  annual 
football  rally  was  held.  As  the  students 
entered  the  Auditorium,  the  band  played 
a  lively  march.  With  school  spirit  roused 
to  a  high  pitch,  the  students  rose  in  a 
body  and  lustily  rendered  the  Quincy 
High  School  song.  To  continue  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  cheer  leaders,  Janice 
Whitcher,  Elmira  Reed,  Kenneth  Mel- 
ville, and  William  Hanna,  led  the  assem- 
bly in  a  stirring  "locomotive  cheer." 
Then  Mr.  Whiting,  physical  director  for 
boys,  spoke,  followed  by  Horace  Call, 
captain,  and  Coaches  MacDonald  and 
Claxton. 

As  the  students  filed  out  of  the  hall,  the 
band  played  another  selection. 

NEW  TEACHERS 

Quincy  High  School  has  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  several  new  teachers.  The 
new  faculty  members  include:  Mr.  Adol- 
phus  Alexander,  Mr.  William  J.  Roche, 
Miss  Margaret  Persse,  Miss  Ruth  Adams, 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Fieldsend,  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  Lantz,  Miss  Virginia  Wakeman,  Mr. 
Philip  Claxton,  Miss  Louise  Baker,  Miss 
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Marjorie  Dodds,  and  Miss  Janet  H.  Rob- 
inson. It  is  hoped  that  they  will  enjoy 
their  work  in  Quincy.  Miss  Fieldsend. 
of  the  Carleton  Secondary  School  for 
Girls,  Bradford,  England,  is  with  us  this 
year  while  Miss  Sally  F.  Dawes,  head  of 
the  English  Department,  is  occupying  her 
position  in  England. 

HALLOWE'EN   DANCE 

In  the  gymnasium,  festively  decorated 
with  orange  streamers,  black  witches,  and 
black  cats,  on  Friday  evening.  October  26. 
the  Senior  Class  held  their  annual  Hal- 
lowe'en Dance.    To  the  tune  of  Hussey's 


Orchestra,  over  one  hundred  couples 
danced  from  7.30  to  11.30.  George 
Xelson  was  general  chairman. 

The  committees: 

Financial — Dominic  Chiminello,  Walter  Sillen. 

Refreshment — Beatrice  Fitts.  Thora  Bloch,  Earle 
Grenquist.  George  Hutchinson. 

Decoration — Elmira  Reed,  Carl  Peterson,  John 
Burke.  Lloyd  Douglas,  Vaino  Tirri  (assisted  by 
June  "29  Class). 

Mrs.  Ernest  Collins  and  Mrs.  George 
Wilson  were  matrons.  Among  the  fac- 
ulty present  were:  Miss  Clara  Thompson, 
Miss  Ruth  Giles,  Miss  Eileen  McCarthy, 
Miss  Dorothy  Feldsend,  Miss  Marjorie 
Bailey,  and  Miss  Josephine  Baker. 


EXCHANGES  AT  THE  SEA  SHORE 

I  spent  this  last  week-end  on  quaint  old 
Cape  Cod.  As  exchange  editors  of  school 
papers  have  certain  unswervable  duties 
near  the  time  when  magazine  material  is 
due,  I  added  a  package  of  exchanges  to 
my  other  luggage,  and  started  the  trip, 
feeling  confident  I  should  find  inspiration 
for  my  comments,  down  on  that  narrow 
peninsula  where  the  ocean  comes  first,  the 
sky  second,  and  antiques  third.  For  two 
days  these  three  factors  charmed  me,  and 
then  on  the  third,  I  recalled  with  a  shock 
that  my  exchanges  were  still  without 
comments.  Desperately  I  grabbed  them 
up,  and.  armed  with  a  pad  and  pencil,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  beach  through  the 
waving  eel-gra^s,  and  at  last  settled  down 
to  work  on  the  warm  sand.     After  a  few 


minutes  of  restful  quiet  I  reluctantly 
picked  up  a  magazine.  It  was  a  random 
choice,  but  proved  an  appropriate  one. 
The  Clipper  from  Barnstable  will  always 
find  a  receptive  harbor  at  Quincy.  The 
Clipper  moves  with  the  same  even  tone 
from  cover  to  cover  as  did  the  sail  boat 
just  within  my  view,  as  it  rounded  a 
nearby  sand  bar.  It  is  my  duty,  I  know, 
to  read  each  story  in  the  Literary  Section, 
and  I  am  usually  rather  cheerful  about  it. 
Thus,  it  was  this  time  that  my  cheerful- 
ness was  slightly  jolted  by  real  interest 
when  I  found  that  the  stories  of  this  par- 
ticular paper  had  real  style  and  dash.  I 
emerged  from  The  Clipper  well  satisfied 
and  plunged  into  a  magazine  of  much  the 
same  order,  The  Oracle. 

It  was  with  new  hope  in  my  heart  that 
I  picked  up  the  Hit  and  Miss  from  Bev- 
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erly  High.  This  is  a  decidedly  newsy 
paper,  very  friendly,  and,  I  am  convinced. 
very  interesting  to  those  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  school.  No  at- 
tempt, however,  at  literary  work  is  made, 
and  I  felt  the  paper  and  its  readers  were 
the  losers. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  The  Aegis, 
also  of  Beverly,  is  the  "Poets'  Corner." 
The  atmosphere  of  this  little  corner 
blended  perfectly  with  my  surroundings, 
and  I  felt  with  one  of  its  poets  the  "Call 
of  the  Sea." 

As  solemn  as  the  mighty  ocean  is  the 
Holderness  Dial,  much  too  staid  for  a 
boys'  preparatory  school.  I  could  not 
imagine  a  crowd  of  boys  who  furnished 
only  four  jokes  in  one  issue !  Aside  from 
this  soberness,  the  magazine  contains  ar- 
ticles of  literary  promise. 

The  Re-Chur-R  next  came  to  my  no- 
tice. As  in  the  Aegis,  the  poetry  is  its  one 
redeeming  feature.  The  magazine  seemed 
to  me  immature,  but  time  and  careful 
preparation  can  lift  it  out  of  this  imma- 
turity into  a  strong  and  forceful  paper. 

The  Irondale  Static  might  profit  by  the 
same  criticism,  although  it  is  a  very  wide- 
awake magazine. 

I  feel  that  the  happiest  and  most  profit- 
able half  hour  of  that  afternoon  on  the 
beach  was  spent  reading  the  literary  de- 
partment of  the  Lynn  Classical  Gazette. 
The  perfect  recurrence  of  the  rhythmical 
waves  seemed  to  swing  my  thoughts 
along  with  the  swaying  sadness  of  "The 
Masked  Actor,"  and  the  pathetic  story  of 
"To  a  Higher  Court." 

The  same  criticism  would  apply  to  the 
Wampatvck,  which  has  a  fine  literary  de- 


partment and  a  still  better  "Poet's 
Corner."  But  why,  oh  why,  do  high 
school  students  choose  such  abstract  sub- 
jects for  editorials  and  essays: 

The  Spaulding  Sentinel  classes  in  many 
\vays  with  the  Wampatuck,  although  it 
does  not  show  so  much  preparation. 

So  silent  and  quiet  had  I  been  with  my 
reading  that  all  about  me  had  gathered 
little  sand  peeps  which  pecked  and 
scratched  at  the  invisible  insects  in  the 
sand.  For  a  while  I  forgot  duty  and 
watched  them.  At  last  I  came  back  to 
reality,  and  began  again  with  the  Monad. 
Suddenly  I  startled  myself  and  the  sand 
peeps  by  a  burst  of  laughter.  Yes,  the 
Monad  certainly  had  a  long  line  of  funny 
bones ;  in  fact,  it  was  such  a  long  line  that 
it  afforded  little  room  for  news,  editorials, 
and  stories  which  are,  after  all,  the 
worth  while  features  of  a  magazine.  The 
Lookout  and  The  Unquity  Echo,  I  found 
to  be  much  alike  in  organization. 

My. pile  thinned  rapidly;  in  fact,  there 
remained  but  two  papers.  They  proved 
to  be  a  satisfying  finale  for  the  after- 
noon's work. 

The  Chit  Chat  from  South  Boston, 
Virginia,  brought  me  many  happy  min- 
utes. I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  southern 
dialect  which  abounds  in  the  paper. 

The  neat  cover  of  the  Red  and  White 
characterizes  all  the  material  within. 
Although  the  Poetry  Section  is  not  exten- 
sive, it  affords  good  reading. 

It  was  with  that  delicious  feeling  of 
work  and  duty  done  that  I  strolled  home- 
ward after  one  of  the  happiest  afternoons 
I  had  ever  spent  on  the  beach,  for  every 
magazine  had  been  enjoyable. 
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Green !  green !  green — 
Why  don't  they  think  of 
another  adjective  when 
describing  the  football 
team. 

Silence  is  Golden;  ask  "Horry,"  he 
knows.     He  tried  it  at  the  football  rally. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  Arlington 
game  it  seemed  as  though  Quincy  had  a 
debating  team  on  the  field. 

"Sonny"  Ponti  and  "Horry"  Call  are 
certainly  proving  their  worth  as  "iron 
men." 

Members  of  the  1927  Football  Team — 
You  are  gone  but  not  forgotten:  The  fad 
you  started  of  raising  "soup  strainers" 
has  hit  the  faculty.  Let  them  make  some 
wise  cracks  now ! 

What's  happened  to  the  cheering 
squad  at  the  games?  It  has  gotten  so  now 
that  we'll  soon  have  to  give  degrees  such 
as  "A.  B."  for  "A  Bellower"  and  "B.  S." 
for  "Boisterous  Shouter."  Can  anybody 
help  us  out: 

If  Sullivan  keeps  up  his  ability  to 
score  extra  points  for  Quincy,  Quincy 
may  not  lose  another  football  same  this 
fall'. 


The  editors  take  this  chance  to  com- 
ment upon  the  helpfulness  of  David 
Lubarsky,  who  has  helped  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible  and  has  given  of  his 
time  and  energy  so  as  to  make  this  issue 
better  than  ever. 

Me!rose  20 — Quincy  0 

Quincy  High  opened  their  1928  football 
campaign  by  getting  a  20  to  0  licking 
from  Melrose  at  the  Melrose  Athletic 
Field  on  September  29.  The  Blue  and 
White  also  received  a  bad  setback  when 
Frank  Morse,  veteran  end  from  last  year, 
sustained  a  fractured  right  wrist  early  in 
the  third  quarter. 

Melrose  scored  their  first  touchdown  in 
the  first  stanza,  when  Kinney  skirted 
around  right  end  for  a  50-yard  prance 
past  Quincy's  final  chalk  mark.  The 
extra  point  was  blocked.  A  steady  march 
by  Melrose  in  the  second  period,  after 
they  had  invaded  Quincy  territory,  was 
responsible  for  another  six  points,  Kidd 
making  the  touchdown.  The  extra  point 
was  handed  to  Melrose  when  Quincy  was 
guilty  of  being  off-side  on  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt.  In  the  next  quarter,  a  for- 
ward pass  by  Kidd  nestled  in  Kinney's 
hands  for  another  touchdown.  Keating 
then  made  a  legitimate  point  by  drop- 
kicking  the  ball  between  the  uprights. 
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Sullivan,  Asnes,  Ponti,  Leone,  Call  and 
Haddad  did  Quincy's  best  work,  while  the 
playing  of  Keating,  Kidd  and  Kinney  of 
the  Red  and  White  was  of  A-l  calibre. 


MELROSE  HIGH  QUINCY  HIGH 

Frost,  Binda,  McArdle,  le 

re.,  Morse,  Olson,  Johnson.  Turner 
Xorris,  Armstrong,  Carey,  lt..rt.,  R.  Bailey.  McGirr 
I.  Flanagan,  Ceilly,  Hannegan,  lg 

rg.,  Rougvie,  Folger,  Bythrow 

B.  Flanagan,  Black,  Smith,  c c,  Murphy,  Foss 

E.  Keating,  Fellows,  Reid,  rg...._lg.,  Lynch,  Haddad 

Brvan,  McCormack.  Wood,  it It.,  Call 

Johnson.  Gile,  Collins.  re..._ _.le.,  Turner,  Fisher 

Lane.  Merriam,  qb qb.,  Melville,  Asnes 

Kinney,  G.  Spadafora,  lhb rhb.,  Iovanna,  Leone 

Kidd.  Bowes.  rhb_ _ _lhb.,  W.  Bailey,  Ponti 

J.  Keating,  Rotundi.  fb fb.,  Sullivan,  Walker 

D.  LUBARSY. 


Arlington  13 — Quincy  0 

In  their  second  game  of  the  season, 
Quincy  High  again  suffered  defeat,  this 
time  in  the  hands  of  Arlington  High  by  a 
margin  of  13  to  0.  It  may  be  well  to  say 
here  that  a  majority  of  the  boys  are 
sophomores  and  as  the  result  are  "green" 
so  far  as  having  much  football  knowledge. 
The  next  two  seasons  should  find  Quincy 
on  the  map,  and  even  this  season  should 
improve  after  each  game.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  school,  Quincy 
played  at  Fore  River  field,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  at  all  home  games  this 
season. 

The  two  touchdowns  made  by  the 
visitors  were  made  in  this  manner:  In  the 
first  quarter  Ross  heaved  a  forward  to 
Friery,  who  in  turn  made  a  sensational 
catch  across  the  goal  line;  Blackman 
added  a  point  by  drop-kicking  the  ball 
over  the  goal  post.  In  the  third  quarter, 
Sanders  blocked  Sullivan's  punt,  which  J. 
Beasley  recovered  and  ran  some  20  yards 
for  another  score.  Blackman  was  unsuc- 
cessful this  time  in  trying  for  the  extra 
point. 

"Iron  man"  Horrie  Call,  Ponti,  and 
Wiley  performed  nobly  for  Quincy. 


ARLINGTON  HIGH 


QUINCY  HIGH 


Howatt,  Teevan,  O'Connell, 
O'Keefe,  Sanders,  le 

re.,  Turner.  C.  Young 

Sanders,  Twombly.  It rt.,  R.  Baley,  McGirr 

Smith,  lg rg.,  Rougvie,  Lynch,  Rogers 

J.  Beasley.  c c,  Murphy,  Foss 

Hagerman.  Callahan.  Patch,  rg lg.,  Haddad 

Rushton.    rt _ _...Jt.,   Call 

Friery,  re le.,  Fisher 

Blackman.  Downey,  qb _ qb.,  Asnes 

Downey,  Lane,  lhb rhb..  Wiley,  Leone,  Melville 

Ross.  P.  Beasley.  rhb lhb.,  Ponti 

Cronin.  Galucci.  Lane,  Adams,  fb fb.,  Sullivan 


D.  L. 


Quincy  7 — Milton  6 


Quincy  High  finally  broke  into  the  win 
column  by  downing  Milton  High  by  a 
close  margin  of  7  to  6  at  Fore  River  field, 
Columbus  Day.  After  a  scoreless  first 
quarter,  Milton  High  worked  the  ball 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Blue  and  White 
goal  line.  Three  thrusts  at  the  line  failed 
and  then,  as  a  last  desperate  means,  Zook 
hurled  a  forward  to  Hurd  for  a  touch- 
down.   The  extra  point  was  blocked. 

Quincy  put  on  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the 
second  half.  Sullivan,  Asnes,  Bassett, 
and  Ponti  made  gain  after  gain  until  they 
put  the  leather  on  the  Red  and  White's 
5-yard  stripe.  A  penalty  set  Quincy  back 
five  yards,  but  on  the  next  play,  Sullivan 
threw  a  forward  to  "Chet"  Young,  who 
sprinted  across  the  goal.  Sullivan  then 
dropped  a  placement  kick  for  the  winning 
point. 

Murphy,  Call,  Sullivan,  and  Ponti 
functioned  well  for  the  Blue  and  White. 


MILTON  HIGH 
_....re.,  Bent 


QUINCY  HIGH 

Fisher,  L.  Chase,  le 

Call.  It „ rt.,  Manning 

Bythrow,  Folger,  Haddad,  lg rg.,  Hoxie 

Murphy,  c c,  Blondellc 

Lynch,  Folger,  Cohen.  Haddad,  rg lg.,  Doyle 

Christenson,  Haddad,  Bailey,  rt It.,   MacLean 

Young,  Turner,   re le.,  Gifford 

Vsnes,  Bassett,  Melville,  qb qb..  Hurd 

Ponti,  Wiley,  Leone,  lhb 

rhb.,  Cadigan,  Horan,  Cunningham.  Brennan 

Gheradi,  Leone,  rhb lhb.,  Zook,  Brennan 

Sullivan,  Walker,  fb fb.,  F.xel 

D.  L. 
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Quincy  6 — Weymouth  6 

Playing  on  a  rain-soaked  gridiron  with 
pools  of  water  on  many  parts  of  the  field, 
Quincy  High  and  Weymouth  High  bat- 
tled to  a  6  to  6  draw  at  Clapp  Memorial 
field.  Weymouth.  After  a  scoreless  first 
half.  Captain  Guidice  of  Weymouth 
scooped  up  a  fumble  in  the  third  quarter, 
r.nd  travelled  58  yards  for  a  touchdown. 
The  kick  was  blocked  by  the  Blue  and 
White.  Quincy  evened  up  matters  in  the 
last  quarter.  Larry  Christensen  recov- 
ered a  Weymouth  fumble  on  Weymouth's 
15-yard  stripe.  On  the  next  play,  Ponti 
crashed  through  tackle  for  four  yards, 
Bassett  picked  up  three  through  guard, 
and  then  Ponti  gained  the  three  additional 
yardage  for  a  first  down.  Ponti  tried  his 
luck  again  unsuccessfully,  but  on  still 
another  attempt  he  smashed  his  way 
through  the  center  of  the  line  for  the 
tying  touchdown.  Sullivan  had  a  chance 
to  be  a  hero,  but  his  attempt  to  kick  over 
the  extra  point  failed.  Ponti  featured  by 
his  great  ground  gaining,  while  Captain 
Horace  B.  Call,  as  usual,  was  a  potent 
factor  on  the  defence,  as  was  Henry 
Fisher,  while  Lucas,  Conathan,  and 
Jacobson  excelled  for  Weymouth. 


QUINCY  HIGH 

Fisher,   le 

Call.  It 


WEYMOUTH  HIGH 

re.,   Foss 

rt.,  Guidice 

rg.,  Jacobson 

_c,   Moulton 


Haddad,  Nannie,  lg 

Murphy,   c 

Lynch,  rg lg.,  Hoglan,  White,  Decoste 

Christensen,  Haddad,  rt: It.,  Conanthan 

Young,   re le.,  Fraher 

Ponti,  qb qb.,  Johnson 

Leone,  Melville,  Gherardi,  lhb rhb.,  Doble 


Gherardi.  Bassett,  rhb_ 
Sullivan.   fb._ 


.lhb.,  Cavillo,  Duffy 

fb.,  Lucas 

D.  L. 


Quincy  7 — Abington  6 

Quincy  High  hung  up  their  second  vic- 
tory of  the  season  by  downing  Abington 
High  at  Fore  River  field,  by  the  close 
score  of  7  to  6.  Both  teams  scored  their 
touchdowns  in  the  second  quarter,  but 
Quincy   went   Abington  one  point  better 


by  virtue  of  Sullivan  kicking  over  the 
deciding  point.  Abington  were  first  to 
score,  though,  when  Captain  Dave  Con- 
don of  the  Green  and  White  picked  up  a 
bounding  punt  and  by  some  sensational 
broken-field  running  sprinted  80  yards  for 
a  touchdown,  eluding  many  Blue  and 
White  players  on  the  journey.  As  it  has 
been  the  custom  so  far,  Quincy  came 
from  behind  with  a  determination  to  win, 
so  Bill  Sullivan  intercepted  an  Abington 
pass  and  ran  22  yards  to  tie  up  the  game. 
Let  it  be  said  out  of  justice  to  Lino 
:'Sonny"  Ponti  that  it  was  he  who  spilled 
three  tacklers  who  may  have  got  into 
Sully's  path  and  prevented  a  score.  To 
make  it  a  perfect  day,  Sullivan,  with 
Ponti  holding  the  oval,  made  a  success- 
ful placement  kick  for  the  winning 
margin,  as  events  later  proved.  Another 
incident  took  place  that  saved  the  day  for 
Quincy.  It  came  in  the  last  quarter, 
when  Condon,  who  gave  Quincy  High 
trouble  all  day,  intercepted  a  pass  and 
then  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  Blue  and 
White's  goal  and  may  have  been  success- 
ful had  not  Ponti  made  a  flying  tackle 
and  brought  him  down  to  earth. 


QUIXCY  HIGH 


ABINGTON  HIGH 


Chase,  Fisher,  Kuperman,  le 

re.,  Cedarholm,  Stevens 

Blake,  Call,  It rt.,  K.  Bailey 

Bythrow,  lg rg.,  Wright 

Rougvie,   Murphy,   c c.   Bombardier 

Cohen,  Lynch,  rg. lg.,  McPheters 

Christensen,  McGirr,  rt It..  St.  Charles 

Young.  Turner,  re le..  Olson,  Tyni 

Bassett.  Ponti,  qb _ qb..  Brothers 

W.  Bailey,  Bassett,  Leone,  lhb rhb.,  Esten,  Tyni 

Gherardi.  Ponti,  Asnes,  rhb lhb.,  Condon,  Tyni 

Sullivan,  fb - _ fb..  Dame 

D.   L. 

Quincy  0 — Natfck  0 

Quincy  came  back  to  its  own  and  held 
the  strong  Natick  outfit  to  a  scoreless  tie. 
Quincy  put  up  the  best  game  that  it  has 
shown  so  far  this  season  and  had  im- 
proved greatly  since  the  last  game.  Cap- 
tain "Horry"  Call  was  immense  on  the 
line,  travelling  from  end  to  end,  stopping 
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Xatick's  rushes  again  and  ayain.  "Bill" 
Asnes  played  one  of  the  best  games  in  his 
career,  making  some  sensational  end  runs 
and  getting  plenty  of  tackles.  "Sonny" 
Ponti  made  plenty  of  gains  through  the 
line,  and  "Sully"  constantly  outpunted 
Xatick.  For  Natick,  the  left  end  and 
halfback  showed  best.  It  was  a  very 
clean  game,  and  there  were  few  fumbles, 
considering  the  wet  weather. 

INTERCLASS   FOOTBALL 

Juniors  1 2 — Sophomores  0 

The  first  interclass  game  of  football  in 
tie  history  of  the  school  was  held  before 
and  between  the  halves  of  the  Milton 
game  between  the  Juniors  and  Sopho- 
mores. The  Juniors  were  victorious,  12-0. 
Karlstrcm  was  the  big  noise  for  the 
Juniors.  Besides  scoring,  he  played  a 
strong  game  both  defensively  and  offen- 
sively- Walsh  also  played  a  strong  game. 
Both  lines  opened  up  several  large  holes. 

Juniors  7 — Seniors  0 

The  Juniors  lowered  the  Seniors,  7-0, 
at  the  oval  in  the  "Little  World's  Series." 
The  Seniors  seemed  to  have  the  better  of 
the  contest,  but  didn't  seem  to  get  any- 
where. The  Seniors  were  especially 
strong  in  the  second  half,  and  "almost" 
scored  several  times.  The  Senior  line 
opened  up  several  large  holes.  Bennet 
was  exceedingly  calm  when  hurling  for- 
ward passes.  It  was  the  overhead  game 
that  brought  the  ball  near  the  Senior's 
goal,  and  from  the  5-yard  "Les"  Walker 
carried  it  over  and  kicked  the  point.  The 
lineups:  Seniors — MacDonald  le,  Livvy 
It,  Greene  lg,  Foss  c,  Rogers  rg,  Lynch 
rt,  Johnson  re,  Walsh  qb,  Bennet  lhb, 
Cochrane  rhb,  Peterson  fb.  Juniors — 
Owens,  Kuperman  re,  Splaine  rt,  Holmes 
rg,  Sjostrom  c,  Washburn  lg,  Coppola  It, 
O'Regan.  Carter  le,  Dakers  qb,  Olsen 
rhb,  Meany  lhb,  Walker  fb. 


Medford  2nds  13 — Juniors  0 

The  cocky  (they'd  beaten  the  Sophs 
and  Seniors)  Juniors  were  beaten  by 
Medford  second  team.  13-0.  "Doc's 
babies"  were  outclassed  in  every  period, 
but  seemed  on  the  way  to  a  scoreless  tie. 
With  five  minutes  to  play,  Captain  Good 
caught  a  point  in  mid-field  and  with  a  fine 
show  of  side-stepping  and  dodging  scored 
a  touchdown.  A  few  minutes  later 
Keough  intercepted  a  Quincy  pass,  and 
Medford  scored  again.  Good  kicked  the 
goal.  Captain  Good  and  Keough  starred 
for  Medford,  the  former  being  exception- 
ally good.  Les  Walker  and  MacDonald 
starred  for  Quincy. 

Quincy  Sophs  6 — Abington  2nds  6 

The  Sophs  squeezed  through  with  a  tie, 
competing  against  the  much  more 
"scrappy"  and  lighter  Abington  2nds. 
Stevens  of  Abington  recovered  a  fumble 
and  ran  40  yards  for  a  touchdown.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  last  period,  Quincy 
scored  on  a  forward  pass,  Iovani  to 
Gomez.  "Stan"  Gomez  was  the  star  for 
Quincy.  Fribau,  the  65-pound  (believe 
it  or  not,  it's  the  truth),  played  a  steady 
game  for  Abington  and  also  chose  his 
plays  well. 

Juniors  6 — Sophomores  0 

The  Juniors  proved  themselves  to  be 
the  cream  of  the  interclass  teams  when 
they  defeated  the  Sophs  in  a  fast  and 
furious  game,  6-0.  The  game  was  evenly 
played  throughout,  and  the  Juniors 
scored  near  the  end  of  the  second  period, 
when  L.  Douglass  caught  a  punt  at  the 
mid-field  and  carried  it  to  the  10-yard 
Kne,  where  "Mike"  Curtiss  carried  it 
over.  The  Sophs  had  many  chances  to 
score,  but  always  missed.  The  punting 
of  L.  Douglass  and  the  running  of 
"Hobie"  Chase  featured.  Let's  all  give  a 
cheer  for  the  champs  of  "Doc's  Babies." 
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SELF  CONTROL 

Although  the  success  of  our  football 
team  has  not  been  what  it  might,  let's 
hope  the  players  receive  the  chief  value 
of  football,  self-control.  Self-control  to 
withstand  discouragement,  self-control  to 
stand  up  under  ';fire"  and  "crack,"  self- 
control  to  close  lips  tight  and  keep  trying. 

Football  enables  a  player  to  subdue 
his  temper  and  hold  himself  in  check. 
This  form  of  self-control  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  that  football  bestows  upon 
a  player.  Self-control  is  the  keystone  of 
character. 


The  boy  who  brings  a  temper  to  foot- 
ball soon  loses  it — or  the  team  loses  him. 
n.e  team  as  a  whole  suffers  because  of 
penalties  caused  by  the  so-called  "temper 
a  mental  star."  and  he  must  learn  to  be 
the  master  of  himself. 

W  hile  on  this  subject,  let  us  not  forget 
ihe  "scrub/'  the  poor  scrub,  battered, 
hammered,  thrown,  twisted,  and  generally 
bedeviled  all  to  the  end  that  the  varsity 
might  attain  its  best  fighting  condition. 
Although  he  does  not  realize  it  himself, 
he  has  gained  real  self-control.  Give  the 
scrub  more  credit,  he  deserves  it. 

George  Bennett. 


QUINCY  HIGH  CROSS-COUNTRY  TEAM  1928 


Courtesy  of  Patriot  Ledger 


CROSS-COUNTRY 

Quincy  26 — Arlington  31 

Quincy  started  the  x-country  season 
right  by  defeating  the  strong  Arlington 
team,  26-31.  Quincy  scored  first,  fourth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth.     These 


last  rive  consecutive  places  gave  Quincy 
the  meet.  The  summarv:  (1)  Lantery 
(Q)  15  min.  44  sec,  (2)  Lauder  (A),  (3) 
Fleming  (A),  (4)  Peterson  (Q),  (5) 
McCarty  (A),  (6)  Melville  (Q),  (7) 
Haffner  (Q),  (8)  Lynch  (Q),  (9)  Gookin 


(Q), 


(10)    McManus    (A),    (11)    O'Neil 
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Quincy  19 — Braintree  46 

Quincy  continued  its  good  work, 
swamping  Braintree.  19-46.  Lantery 
again  showed  up  well,  winning  in  the  fast 
time  of  13  min.  43  sec,  one  second  lower 
than  the  Arlington  and  within  34  seconds 
of  the  record  set  by  "Don"  Gilman. 
Ganzel,  former  Quincy  High  student,  cap- 
tured second  for  Braintree  in  the  time  of 
13  min.  50  sec.  Quincy  "copped"  the 
next  six  places.  The  summary:  (1)  Lan- 
tery (Q),  (2)  Ganzel  (B),  (3)  Peterson 
(Q),  (4)  Melville  (Q),  (5)  Haffner  (Q), 
(6)  Lynch  (Q),  (7)  Booth  (Q),  (8) 
Gookin  (Q),  (9)  Connors  (B),  (10) 
Cummings  (B),  (11)  Thompson  (B), 
(12)  J.  Lynch  (Q).  (13)  Kimball  (Q), 
(14)  Ellis  (B). 

Quincy  28 — Stoneham  29 

Quincy  won  its  third  straight  meet,  but 
had  to  exert  itself,  winning  from  the 
strong  Stoneham  team,  28-29.  Captain 
Patch  of  Stoneham  won  in  a  little  less 
than  14  minutes.  The  course  has  been 
run  in  faster  time  in  the  two  preceding 
meets.  Lantery,  the  flying  sophomore, 
continued  his  good  work,  coming  in  first 
for  Quincy  and  second  in  the  meet.  Ed 
Lynch  finished  ninth  and  clinched  the 
meet.  The  summary:  (1)  Patch  (S), 
(2)  Lantery  (Q),  (3)  Pettengill  (S),  (4) 
Thompson  (S),  (5)  Peterson  (Q),  (6) 
Gookin  (Q),  (7)  Captain  Melville  (Q), 
(8)  Haffner  (Q),  (9)  Ed  Lynch  (Q), 
(10)  Brachrav  (S),  (11)  Martin  (S), 
(12)  Johnson  (S),  (13)  Kimball  (Q), 
(14)  Burke  (Q).  (15)  Booth  (Q). 

INTERCLASS  MEET 

The  Sophs  again  showed  their  import- 
ance in  the  school  sports  this  year  when 
they  defeated  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  in 
cross-country.  The  score  was:  Sophs  33, 
Seniors  36,  Juniors  49.  The  Seniors  had 
a  hard  fight  all  along,  but  the  Sophs  beat 
them  out  in  the  end.     Hanna  ran  a  good 


race,  finishing  in  the  fast  time  of  13  min. 
40  sec.  The  summary:  (1)  Hanna  J, 
(2)  Lantery  Soph,  (3)  Peterson  Sen,  (4) 
Bell  Soph.  (5)  Gookin  Sen,  (6)  Booth 
Soph,  (7)  Melville  Sen,  (8)  Lynch  Soph, 
(9)  Burke  Sen,  (10)  Kimball  Jun,  (11) 
J.  Lynch  Jun,  (12)  Morse  Jun,  (13)  Ed- 
wards Soph,  (14)  Haffner  Sen,  (15) 
Black  Jun,  (16)  Kiloh  Soph,  (17)  Hutt 
Soph. 

SOCCER 
Quincy  7 — Plymouth  0 

Quincy  started  off  its  first  real  Soccer 
season  with  a  zip  and  a  bang,  beating 
Plymouth,  7-0.  It  was  all  Quincy. 
Quincy  was  here,  Quincy  was  there,  and 
Quincy  was  everywhere!  Muir  was  the 
individual  star,  playing  a  fine  game 
throughout.  Each  Quincy  player  played 
a  good  game  and  carried  out  his  assign- 
ment perfectly.  Thompson,  Captain 
Tirri,  and  Swan  also  played  a  good  game. 
Plymouth  was  so  smothered  that  no  in- 
dividual starred.     The  lineup  of  Quincy: 

Miller,  g;  Jenson,  rb;  Doyle,  Permantal,  lb; 
Permantal,  Sweeny,  rb;  Tirri,  ch;  Bonner,  Nisula, 
lh;  Pitt?,  Boyd,  or;  Swan,  ir;  Muir,  cr;  Hamm, 
Loone,  If;  Thompson,  ol.  Goals  by  Muir  2, 
Thompson  2.  Tirri  1,  Swan  1,  Boyd  1. 

Quincy  2 — Plymouth  1 

In  a  return  game,  Quincy,  after  being 
in  the  rear,  came  forth  very  strong  and 
defeated  Plymouth  in  a  fast  and  thrill- 
ing game.  This  game  was  far  better  to 
watch  than  the  previous  game,  which 
Quincy  won,  7-0.  Jensen  proved  to  be 
superb  on  the  defense  when  he  stopped 
again  and  again  the  advances  of  Ply- 
mouth. Plymouth  scored  first  during  a 
scrimmage  in  front  of  the  net;  Corl  play- 
ing outside  left,  shot  the  ball  past  the 
Quincy  goalie.  Muir  soon  evened  the 
count,  one  all,  when  he  scored  on  a  pen- 
alty kick.  In  the  second  half  Quincy 
scored  its  winning  goal,  when  Swan  put  a 
wicked    shot    into    the    Plymouth    goal. 
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Jensen,  Muir,  Swan,  and  Pitts  played 
well  for  Quincy,  although  the  whole  team 
showed  up  very  well.  Corl  and  Consiazzi 
were  the  best  bets  for  Plymouth.  The 
lineups  were  practically,  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  game. 

OUR  ATHLETES  ELSEWHERE 

"Dick"  Reynolds,  "Red"  Hayes,  "Joe" 
Reardon,  and  "Bob"  Wood  are  all  en- 
rolled at  Perdu. 

"Dick"  Dennison  and  "Johnny"  Mor- 
tin,  two  former  Quincy  High  athletes,  are 
now  attending  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"Pike"  Golbranson  is  out  for  the  foot- 
ball team  at  Northeastern.  "George" 
Crocker  and  "Ike"  Whitten  are  also 
making  a  name  for  themselves  in  football 
and  baseball,  respectively. 

"Artie"  O'Brien  is  at  B.  C. 

"Dud"  Foy  and  "Pete"  Mottala  are 
entering  their  second  year  at  H.  C.  and 
Tufts,  respectively.  George  LeCain  is 
also  at  H.  C,  a  sophomore,  and  is  play- 
ing a  wonderful  game  at  quarterback. 

"Compy"  and  Leo  Sternberg  are  at 
Bridgton  Academy. 

"Ted"  Billman,  and  '"Dick"  Scott  are 
at  the  University  of  N.  H. 

"Don"  Gilman  and  Ralph  Wayne,  two 
former  track  men,  are  at  Tech.  "Don"  is 
captain  of  the  cross-country  team. 

A   REQUEST   NUMBER 

In  response  to  many  requests  from  the 
sophs,  we  publish  the  list  of  sports  with 
the  letters  awarded  for  each.  We're  glad 
to  know  that  you're  interested,  sophs,  and 
hope  you  make  a  "Q"  one  of  your  goals 
in  Hi  eh  School. 

Here  they  are: 

1.  Football — Square  Block  Q. 

2.  Basketball — Square  Block  Q  (slightly  thin- 
ner J . 

3.  Track— Old  English  Q. 

4.  Baseball— Plain  O.al  Q. 

5.  Cross-country — Old  English,  with  winged  foot. 

6.  Golf— Small  Old  English  Q. 

7.  Tennis— Small  Old  English  Q. 

8.  Cheer  l<  i  ler — Diamond-shaped  Q. 

9.  T  i  —Plain  Round  Q. 


GIRLS'  SPORTS 

The  athletic  accomplishments  of  the 
gentler  sex  of  Quincy  High  have  not,  as 
yet,  gained  the  distinction  of  being  a 
stellar  feature,  but  listen,  world — it  won't 
be  long  now!  The  girls  have  become  so 
enthusiastic  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  mere  class  teams,  so  they  are  piling 
hope  against  hope  that  some  time  in  the 
near  future  they  may  have  varsity  teams 
representing  their  major  sports. 

For  the  past  month,  field  hockey  has 
been  claiming  the  most  attention,  and  the 
large  number  that  answered  the  call  for 
this  sport  offers  an  example  of  the  in- 
creased interest  shown  in  girls'  athletics. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  girl,  unless  excused,  is  required  to 
take  physical  training,  and  in  being  re- 
quired to  take  it,  she  finds  out  that  there 
is  more  enjoyment  in  gymnastics  than  she 
formerly  believed.  This  leads  to  a  desire 
to  participate  in  sports  outside  the  gym. 
class. 

Each  class  is  represented  in  field 
hockey  by  its  own  team,  and  after  a 
series  of  interclass  games,  one  team  will 
be  "declared  the  victor.  May  the  best 
team  win ! 

A  tennis  tournament  has  been  in  prog- 
ress since  September,  and  the  two  who 
have  survived  the  process  of  elimination 
are  Solveig  Liljegren  and  Mary  Reardon. 
(At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  finals 
have  not  been  played.) 

After  the  completion  of  the  hockey  sea- 
son, class  teams  will  be  chosen  for  basket- 
ball, volley  ball,  and  bat  ball.  It  is  de- 
sired by  Miss  Baker  that  every  girl  will 
be  on  some  team,  whether  first  or  second, 
so  turn  out,  girls,  and  show  your  school 
spirit.  And  may  you  be  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  you  look  just  as  charming  in 
your  middy  and  bloomer  gym.  costume  as 
does  your  particular  football  hero  in  his 
bulky,  well-padded  uniform,  which  does 
so  much  to  emphasize  his  manly  passion 
for  broad,  well-shaped  shoulders. 

R.  GuiLMARTIN. 
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"Possible  But  Not  Probable" 

Teacher — "How  would  you  change  this 
sentence" : 

"  'The  woman  will  ride  the  horse,  if  she 
wants  to.'  " 

Pupil — "The  woman  will  ride  the  horse, 
if  the  horse  wants  her  to." 

"Who  Puts  It  Out?" 

Miss  Crockett — "How  do  you  find  the 
north  star?" 

Peterson — "You  look  for  the  brightest 
star  in  the  sky." 

Miss  Crockett — "Yes,  but  aren't  you 
apt  to  get  misled  by  the  evening  star?" 

Peterson — "Oh  no,  that  goes  out  after  a 
while." 

"Bah  Jove" 

A  visiting  son  of  Great  Britain  passed 
to  one  of  the  cashiers  in  the  cafeteria  a 
penny. 

Cashier — "What  do  you  want.  That's 
a  penny?" 

S.  of  G.  B. — "I  say,  I  want  two  half 
pennies." 

"Geometry" 

A  detour  is  the  roughest  distance  be- 
tween two  points. 

"He  Knows  Hb  Oats" 

Teacher — "William,  in  what  connection 
do  we  hear  the  name  Quaker  used?" 

William  (hungrily) — "Quaker  Oats." 

Teacher — "George,  explain  what  a  bow 
is. 

George — "A  beau  is  a  man  who  goes 
around  with  my  sister." 


GEEZER'S  COLIC  WAS 

Qumcy  Point  in  all  is  divisa  est  into 
three  parts,  two  of  which  is  Atlantic,  the 
third,  that  which  by  the  residents  is  called 
Ritzville  Manor  —  in  our  language, 
Houghs  Neck.  Of  all  these,  the  dumbest 
are  the  Neckers,  because  they  are  fur- 
thest away  from  the  culture  and  refine- 
ment of  our  noble  institute  of  learning, 
and  teachers  intrude  less  with  those  books 
which  tend  to  weaken  the  mind.  The 
Atlantics  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
wouldn't  let  you  ride  their  pony  ten 
minutes  before  a  test.  For  this  reason, 
the  Merrymounters  are  engaged  in  almost 
daily  battles  with  the  Wollastonians. 

Among  the  Bohemians  is  Mr.  Worge 
W.  Gilson,  by  far  the  most  noble.  He, 
during  the  reign  of  Cernest  Eollins,  hav- 
ing been  led  by  the  desire  to  rule,  makes  a 
plot  among  the  nobles  of  Quincy  High 
School,  and  persuades  the  pupils  to  play 
hookey.  He  persuades  this  to  them  the 
more  easily  because  on  all  sides  they  are 
hemmed  in  by  the  nature  of  Miss 
Khompson  and  Miss  Telsey.  Thus,  it 
was  brought  to  pass  that  the  more  widely 
the}'  strayed,  the  more  widely  they  were 
repenting  in  that  part  of  the  school  which 
is  called  106.  For  this  reason,  the  men 
desirous  of  watching  Blara  Cow  at  the 
Strand,  were  afflicted  with  a  great 
mourning.  The}'  thought  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pretty  girls,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  school,  they  did  not  get  an  even 
break. 

Having  been  led  on  by  these  things, 
and  moved  by  the  power  of  Gilson,  the 
students  proclaim  themselves  ready  to 
start    out.       Armed     with     absent    slips 
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signed  by  no  less  than  Worge  \Y.  Gilson, 
they  were  ready  to  part  with  a  full  day  in 
school  for  only  a  slight  consideration. 
But  hold  that  chuckle  a  minute,  Miss 
Risi.  Marcus  Bassett  has  yet  to  call  the 
signals!  A  period  of  two  years  is  set 
aside  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  Fulvia  Ernestine  Richardson,  in 
order  that  (ut  purpose  clause)  there 
might  not  be  an  inopia  of  ice  cream  on 
the  hazardous  journey.  To  accomplish 
this.  Worge  W.  Gilson,  who  has  had  vast 
experience  in  dealing  with  girls  of  the 
weaker  sex,  is  chosen.  He.  undertaking 
to  himself  a  legation  as  guard,  starts  for 
Fulvia's  domus.  On  the  way,  he  per- 
suades Considius  James  Hall  to  give  him 
cut-rates.  He  says  that  he  himself  will 
provide  for  the  flowers  and  wake. 

This  thing  is  reported  to  the  Bohem- 
ians. According  to  their  whims,  they 
make  Gilson  abolish  slavery  in  the  deten- 
tionary  states  in  the  time  1.30  A.  D. 
(after  dismissal).  On  the  day  when 
Gilson  is  to  do  this,  thus  revolutionizing 
bare  feet  on  the  football  team,  he  has  dis- 
appeared. It  is  believed  by  authorities 
that  he  committed  suicide  by  killing  him- 
self rather  than  to  submit  to  this  ingin- 
onomy. 

After  his  death,  nevertheless,  the  Bo- 
hemians decide  to  migrate.  When  they 
now  thought  that  the}"  were  ready,  they 
burned  their  books,  in  number  about 
three,  and  all  of  the  school  except  the 
cafeteria,  and  this  they  cleanse  of  all  for- 
eign sandwiches.  Horace  Callus  Acri- 
monious, a  lieutenant,  persuades  the 
women  from  Woodward  Institute  to  burn 
by  fire  their  prison  and  to  go  with  them. 
Mr.  Publius  Roche  they  accept  as  an  ally, 
because  he  knows  well  the  paths  of 
Latina.  They  are  now  ready  to  start. 
Upon  going, — but  here,  I'm  giving  it 
away.  Continued  next  week.  Exclusive 
for  the  Golden  Rod. 

Defectively  submitted, 

Roland  Cooper,  F'3 1. 
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What  did  Ben  Hur  have  to  drink. 

Before  ye  chariot  race: 
What  did  all  ye  Pilgrims  drink. 

At  ye  first  landing  placer 

What  was  it  that  Columbus  gave 

To  all  his  wear}-  men? 
What  was  it  John  Smith  had  saved 

To  give  ye  great  Red  men: 

What  was  it  that  King  Solomon 

Served  to  all  his  wives? 
What  was  it  that  Herbert  Hoover  gave. 

To  save  the  Belgians  lives? 

What  was  it  that  Gene  Tunney. 

And  Helen  Wills  did  drink; 
What  was  it  Colonel  Lindberg  had 

Before  he  crossed  the  brink? 

'Tis  a  great  health  builder. 

Makes  you  feel  as  fine  as  silk; 
It's  name  is  so  familiar 

For  it's  MILK!  MILK!  MILK! 

— By  Holland  and  Lundy. 


"Time  Differs" 

Freshman — ''Please,  Miss  ■ 


-.  will 


you  repeat 


?" 


Sophomore — "I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 


Junior — "What  did  you  say:'" 
Senior — "Huh:" 


"Three  Cheers" 

Miss  Glidden  {in  Spanish  Class) — 
"The  Spanish  National  Anthem  is  a  short 
song." 

Lv.barsky — "Yea,  but  it  will  be  long 
before  we  learn  it.'" 

"Impossible" 

Holland — "I  saw  a  picture  of  Richard 
Halliburton  swimming  the  Panama  Canal 
the  other  day." 

Miss  Crockett — ''Well,  why  didn't  you 
cut  it  out:" 

Holland — "They  wouldn't  let  me  cut  it 
out  of  the  movies." 
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"Oh!  Undertaker" 

Miss  Crockett — "I  think  we  can  have 
the  report  and  still  have  time  left  to  take 
up  our  Grammar." 

Hutchison — "Well,  you  can't  take  up 
my  Grandma.    She's  dead." 

Goldstein  on  giving  a  report — "The 
books  are  somewhat  alike,  but  quite  a  bit 
different. " 

"We  Agree" 

First  Soph — "I  feel  like  a  senior  now." 
Second  Soph — "How  come?" 
First  Soph — "I  had  to  stay  for  Miss 
Thompson  because  of  talking  in  traffic." 

"THE  NON  METRICAL  BALLAD  OF 
POLY" 

Allegra  King 

"Got  the  toughest  English  'signment 
ever  had  today."  "What?"  "Got  to  write 
somethin'  for  that  hay-feverish  flower — 
Goldenrod." 

"Oh,  what  a  bilious  blossom,  it'll  be  if 
you  contribute  to  it    "Sayce." 

Still  puzzled  that  afternoon,  I  decided 
to  fall  back  on  Gramps.  Gramps  is 
light-house  keeper  over  on  Squaw  Rock; 
and  he's  a  durn  smart  feller  if  he  does  say 
it  himself. 

Well,  I  boards  the  Toonerville  Trolley, 
and  I  gets  off  at  the  little  clump  of  build- 
ings in  the  middle  of  a  mud  puddle  which 
is  called  Squantum.  It  was  named, 
Gramps  says,  for  a  Indian  who  got  stuck 
in  the  puddle  in  his  Ford,  and  that's  the 
Indian  cuss  word  for — * ?* — *?**! 

Well,  I  sets  out  to  hike  to  Squaw  Rock, 
and  just  as  the  light-house  hove  in  sight, 
I  saw  a  great  big  Polar  bear.  Well,  I 
turns  around  in  order  to  commence  to 
beat  it,  when  the  bear  turns  around,  and 
it's  Gramps ! 

"Whew,  you  handed  me  a  scare. 
Where'd  you  get  the  swell  skin?"  "Oh, 
I  use  Palmolive,  keeps  my  school  boy 
complexion.      But   you    mean   Poly,   you 


ain't  never  seen  him  before  'cause  I  pin 
him  up  back  o'  the  light  sorter  as  a  re- 
flector y'know,  and  then,  too,  I'm  kinda 
proud  o'  Poly  seeing  as  what  I  went 
through  t'  git  'im."  "How'd  jer  git  'im?" 
"Wal,  you  see  I  was  up  to  the  North  Pole 
one  time  a  huntin'  bears,  an'  I  ran  out 
er  shot.  Wal,  just  as  I  was  a-turnin' 
'round  to  go  back  t'  git  some  more,  I 
sees  Poly."  He  tapped  the  huge  skin. 
"Wal  I  got  kinda  scared  an' — wal  I  swet 
some,  I  guess.  And,  wal,  it  was  so  Squan- 
tum cold  (Indian  language)  that  the 
beads  of  perspiration,  they  froze  an'  I 
just  nacherly  used  'em  to  shoot  Poly." 

Well,  if  you've  read  this  far,  you  got 
'nuf  spunk  to  ask  Gramps  for  a  contribu- 
tion, for  this  Squantum  magazine  your- 
self. 

SERIES  NO.  ONE 

Try  this  one  over  on  your  Jewish  harp : 

OVER  THE  TEA  CUPS 

Eaf:  My  husband,  Adam,  ees  going 
to  buy  me  sum  furz  by  da  Crist- 
mas,  but  the  only  impediment 
ees  dat  my  leopards  are  practi- 
cally knew,  Anyway  he  sez 
around  Cristmas  da  bears  are 
chipper,  den  of  course  da  hair 
ees  longer,  more  durable.  Adem 
ees  gitting  so  nochalunt  now,  he 
never  pays  ees  "Furz  Clubs" 
dues.  Men  are  so  flighty,  now- 
a-days. 

Becy:  Jacob  put  my  furz  in  cold  steer- 
age dees  year  but  da  ting  didn't 
manipulate,  and  my  furz  ees 
compleetely  deestructed  by  mots. 
Jacob  has  a  peculiar  deestaste 
for  mots,  he  says  the  dirty 
skuncks  ees  low,  snakes  in  da 
grass. 

Eaf:         Adem  ees  ver'  partial  to  moles, 
he  ees  confident  they  will  agrre 
wid  da  moules  on  hees  neck. 
(Adem  approaches  in  the  offing). 
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Adem:  Hi,  Becky,  how's  tricks.  And 
Eaf  I  have  the  most  excrusiating 
noose.  Simon  ees  finnancing 
sum  gold  mines  and  hee  prom- 
ised me  he  wood  make  you  a  set 
of  gold  teath  when  he  gets 
around  to  it.  S'lonk  Becky, 
don't  forgit  da  nex  bridge  party, 
well,  Eaf  lits  huzzle  alonk.  After 
swinking  da  discs  all  day  mine 
appitite  ees  incontrollable. 

By  da  united  orthors,  indentity  unknown. 


"Oh!  Officer" 

Miss  Raycroft  (to  Bennett  leaving  the 
room  on  first  bell) — "Are  you  a  Traffic 
officer?" 

Bennett.— "Yes." 

Miss  Raycroft.  —  "Then  take  your 
seat." 


Ponti  to  Hutchison. — "You're  Scotch. 
You  won't  even  give  a  good  laugh." 


« 


>> 


Time  Flies 


W.  Peterson:  "Pm  going  to  Florida 
next  summer." 

Hodgdon:  "Well,  if  you  don't  quit 
holding  me,  Pm  going  to  tampa  with  you 
right  now." 

Teacher:     "What  are  junkets?" 
Pupil:     "Little  Chinese  junks." 

"Advertisement" 

Sophomores  who  want  special  training 
in  getting  in  at  the  head  of  the  bread  lines 
at  lunch  time  come  to  me.  (Write  to  this 
magazine  for  further  information.  Prices 
reasonable). 

— A.  Senior. 

Heard  in  an  English  class.  "A  four- 
year-old  boy  was  carrying  milk  with  mit- 
tens on." 


Miss  McHardy:  "We  will  now  take 
the  grasshopper  by  detail." 

Noble:  "My  grasshopper's  tail  is  miss- 
ing; shall  I  take  him  by  de-feat?" 


FOURTEEN   LINES  OF  NONSENSE 

Philip  Stoner 

Fourteen  lines?    Why  that's  a  cinch! 

(In  print  that's  just  about  one  inch) 
I'll  start  it  off  and  sweetly  sing 

A  little  roundelay  of  spring. 
And  I  could  rave  for  hours  and  hours 

On  dandelions — and  other  flowers, 
I'm  certain  I  could  fill  a  book 

With  babblings  on  the  babbling  brook, 
And  as  for  bustling,  busy  bees 

Gamb'ling  young  spring  lambs — and  peas, 
Easter  lilies,  daffodils 

And  all  our  winter's  unpaid  bills. 
Say!  this  is  pretty  rotten  stuff — 

So  fourteen  lines  is  quite  enough. 

Teacher  (to  pupil) :  "As  a  success  I 
think  that  you  have  been  a  great  failure." 

Bright  Pupil:  "Yes,  but  as  a  failure  I 
have  been  a  great  success." 

W.  Fairfield  (translating  with  more 
haste  than  discretion) :  "He  waved  his 
hat  which  contained  two  gallons  of  air." 

Sentence:  "The  man  has  eyes,  ears, 
and  teeth." 

Teacher:  "You  ought  to  know  those 
words,  Carter." 

Carter  (hunting  frantically  in  the  vo- 
cabulary) :  "I  have  eyes  and  ears,  but 
not  teeth." 

Teacher:  "What  are  most  of  the 
houses  made  of  in  France?" 

Unusual  silence  among  the  T6's;  then 
Moriartv  suggests  hopefully:  "Plaster  of 
Paris."  ' 

Heard  in  Miss  Adams'  English  Class 
in  Room  316. 

Mr.  Wilson:  "Can  anyone  study  here, 

Miss  Adams?" 

Miss  Adams,  after  carefully  looking 
over  her  class:     "No,  we're  all  full!" 
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Just  As  Good 

Miss  Davis:  "Has  someone  a  watch 
with  a  second  hand?" 

D.  Lubarsky:  "No,  but  I've  got  a 
second-handed  watch." 


Dumb  Soph. :     "How  did  you  come  out 
in  your  French  exam.?" 

Second  Ditto:     "Au,  it  was  all  greek  to 


me. 


French  Teacher:  "Spell  father  in 
French." 

Student:     "le  f-r-e-r-e." 

Teacher:     "That's  brother." 

Student:  "What's  the  difference?  It's 
all  in  the  family." 

Mr.  Cutler:  "Aaron  Burr's  name  is 
hard  to  remember." 

Bright  boy:     "Yoh!  it's  a  sticker." 


Culled  From  a  Letter 

Is  your  headmistress  a  man? 

MY  CASTLE  IN  SPAIN 

Lino  Ponti 

I'm  tired  of  translation, 

And  I  look  for  new  verbs  in  vain, 
For  my  thoughts  are  a-wandering, 

To  a  castle  fair  in  Spain. 

This  castle  has  a  football  field, 
And  lots  of  things  to  do. 

No  one  ever  studies — 
And  no  one's  ever  blue! 

Away!  Away!  dry  text  books! 

Away!  all  mental  pain! 
I'm  up  and  off  as  I  warned  you. 

To  my  castle  fair  in  Spain. 


V    (-.:.;. 


Plymouth  Rock  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Plymouth  Rock  Ice  Cream  is  Good  for  the  Children 


/ . 


Shoe  Shining  Parlor  —  Hat  Cleaning 

Quincy  Square 

Hat  Hospital 

VALASIS  BROS.,  Props. 

All  Kinds  of  Hats  Cleaned  and 
Re-Blocked 

1287  Hancock  St.  Quincy,  Mass. 

Telephoe  Granite  1006 


"Flowers"  Our  Specialty 

QUINTS 
Greenhouses 

1248  Hancock  St. 
Quincy 

at  Quincy  Square 

Telephone  Granite  7670 
Flowers  for  all  Occasions 


(Rejr.  U.  S.  fat.  office) 


If 


Speed — 


Don't  — 


by  chance  you  have  never 

tried  Rogers  Service  ...then  you 
hardly  know  the  Contentment 
you  have  missed.  Stop  worry- 
ing about  the  delivery  of  your 
printing  matter.     ••••••• 


D, 


'on't  be  Disappointed  !  •  ■ 
Next  time  call  GRANITE 
1020  or  8040. 

265    Granite     Street 
Quincy,  Massachusetts 


For  Service    call  Granite  8300 

"Just  Right" 

Cleansers  and  Dyers,  Inc. 

PRESSING— REPAIRING 

High  grade  work  at  reasonable  prices 
Work  called  for  and  delivered 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

is 

WORLD  WIDE 

in  its  work 

There    is 
a  place 
for  you 

Main  Office  and  Plant 

300  Washington  St.           Quincy 

Store  at  1637  Hancock  Street 

Ships  Haven 

29-31  Temple  Street 
Quincy 

Ships  Haven  Lodge 

:  * 

,: 

Three  miles  from 

Plymouth 

on 

the  Highway  to  the  Cape 

Foy's 

Established  1899 

I          %     :                                                                                                  : 

1        '                                                                              , 

FOY'S  FOOD 
"A  Treat  to  Eat" 

New  Home 

1177  Hancock  Street 

Opposite  Masonic  Temple 

Compliments  of 

The  Army  Store 

Compliments  of 

Quincy  Trading  Co. 

23  School  Street 

Matjar 

Quincy 

Stomas  31.  ilc^tatf? 

Camping  and  Sport 

Clothes 

At  the  Right  Prices 

WILLIAM 

BEBO  BRAND  MERCHANDISE 

PATTERSON 

Sold  by 

William  N.  Bibeault 

Sfloriat  aufc 

iecoratot 

Also  All  Kinds  of  Fruit  and 

Vegetables 

1434   Hancock   Street 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Washington  St.,  cor.  Revere  Road 

89  Beale  Street    Wollaston 

Quincy,  Mass. 

C.  F.  Carlson 

Tourist  Agency 

Compliments  of 

Stomas  &  lutgin 

Steamship  Tickets  -  Tours 

President  of 

at  Published  Tariff  Rates 

tljB  QJtttj  (Slomtril 

• 

Opp.  Quincy  Depot 

Quincy,  Mass. 

as  Crane  Public  lifci^ 

Quincy,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

IN  THE  EVENING 

COEDUCATIONAL 

An  effective  university  education  ia  available  in  the   evening  for 
high  school  graduates  who  cannot  enter  day*  colleges  for  financial^ 
or  other  reasons  but  must  go  to  work  following  graduation : 


In  Business — School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance 

Grants  B.B.A.  and  M.B.A.  degrees. 

Specializes  in  accounting,  and  business 
adminstration. 

Only  24.9%  of  graduates  held  executive  po- 
sitions on  entering  school;  71.9%  now  in 
major  executive  positions. 

Graduates  outstandingly  successful  in  C.P.  A. 
examinations. 

Faculty  of  experienced  and  well  trained  busi- 
ness men. 

Actual  business  problems  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. 


In  Law — School  of  Law 

Four-year  course. 
LL.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and  practice. 
Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to  that  in 
best  day  law  schools. 

A  school  of  high  standards  adapted   to   the 

needs  of  employed  men  and  women. 
Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as  lawyers, 

judges,  business  executives. 
Exceptional   faculty    of    practicing   lawyers 

who    are    graduates  of    leading    day    law 

schools. 


Graduates  of  Quincy*  High  School  admitted  without  examination 

For  catalog  or  further  information  write 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVENING  DIVISION 
312  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  Kenmore  5800 


Capital  $150,000 


Surplus  $1,250,000 


City  Square 
Quincy 

Granite  7500 


SECURITY 
SERVICE 


Post  Office  Bldg. 
Wollaston 

Granite  7500 


GRANITE  TRUST  COMPANY 

"The  Friendly-  Bank" 

Largest  Relative  Surplus  of  any  New  England  Commercial 

Bank 

Oldest — Strongest — Largest 
Commercial  Bank  in  "The  Granite  City" 

We  solicit  your  patronage 


Theophilus  King,  President 
Delcevtre  King,  Vice  President 


W.  J.  Martin,  Treasurer 
H.  P.   Hayward.  Secretary 


\m 


NATIONAL 
MOUNT  WOLLASTON 

BANK 


Established  1853 


Savings  Department 

Interest  begins  the  First  Day 
of  each  Month 


Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Boxes  rent  for  $5.00 
and  up  per  year 

OPEN  SATURDAY   EVENINGS  7-9 


Member  of  Federal  Reserve  Banh. 
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265  Granite  Street 


fi£*Q   Quincy,  Massachusetts 


